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Woodrow Wilson and the 
Southern Congressmen, 1913-1916 


By RICHARD M. ABRAMS 


= THE PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN OF 1912, Wooprow 
Wilson, in conjunction with Louis D. Brandeis, outlined the prin- 
ciples on which Wilson proposed to base a legislative program. 
As originally conceived, these principles—which have come to be 
known as the New Freedom—appeared to follow traditional as- 
sumptions of free enterprise and economic individualism. Accord- 
ing to the New Freedom, the purpose of government was to re- 
move all obstacles to the smooth operation of the mechanisms of 
the free market; logically this implied proscription of special privi- 
leges or favors which the government might extend to any interest 
or group. In a word, the New Freedom aimed to make laissez faire 
a practicable and just principle of government. 

On the other hand, Theodore Roosevelt set forth a program of 
industrial progress and social welfare requiring active govern- 
mental intervention in the economic affairs of American society. 
According to the New Nationalism, as this program was called, 
business, farm, and labor consolidations were to be encouraged, 
underprivileged elements in society were to be given direct gov- 
ernment benefits, and the government was to act in general as a 
mediator among the various contending interests. In brief, while 
the New Freedom emphasized decentralization of power in poli- 
tics and economics, the New Nationalism emphasized concentra- 
tion of power, in the name of efficiency, science, and progress. 

The problem for the historian has been to understand how, if 
Wilson was committed to the New Freedom, so much legislation 
was passed during his first administration which does not appear 
to fit within the New Freedom’s principles. Professor Arthur S. 
Link, the foremost student of the Wilson era, has been one of the 
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first to attempt to resolve this problem.’ He contends that aj. 
though the “sum and substance” of Wilson’s New Freedom was 
the elimination of special privilege by means of a thorough re. 
vision of the tariff system, the banking system, and the trust laws, 
before long certain radical forces compelled Wilson to use the 
powers of the government along lines prescribed by the New 
Nationalists. Prominent among these radicals was a large con- 
gressional faction of Southern agrarians, representing the true 
political traditions and economic interests of the South. 


The Southern Agrarians of the Wilson period were the direct jp. 
heritors and now the prime articulators in the Democratic party of the 
philosophy underlying the Agrarian crusade—namely, that it was gov. 
ernment’s duty to intervene directly in economic affairs in order to 
benefit submerged or politically impotent economic interests. . . . in the 
end they helped make Wilson an advanced progressive and helped to 
commit his administration to a broad program of welfare legislation. 


By 1916, Professor Link concludes, Wilson had adopted the New 
Nationalism “lock, stock and barrel”.’ 

The purpose of this paper is to investigate the role of the South- 
ern congressmen in the enactment of the domestic legislative pro- 
gram of Wilson’s first administration; in part, perforce, it is to dis- 
cover exactly who were the Southern agrarians to whom Professor 
Link refers. Were they a definite group or faction with a specific 
philosophy or program? What specifically did they accomplish? 
Were they indeed “radicals” or “progressives” in the sense under- 
stood by contemporary Americans? 


To open the war on “privilege,” President Wilson, in his in- 
augural address, summoned a special session of Congress to enact 
a tariff protecting no interests and earning only the revenue 
needed for normal governmental functions. Almost unanimously, 
the Southern congressmen (who comprised about 35 per cent of 
all congressional Democrats and commanded nearly all positions 


1 See especially Arthur S. Link, “The South and the ‘New Freedom’: An Inter- 
pretation,” in American Scholar (New York, 1932- ), XX (1951), 314-24; and 
Woodrow Wilson and the Progressive Era, 1910-1917 (New York, 1954). 

2 Link, “The South and the ‘New Freedom,” 316, 321. It is not clear just what 
states Professor Link includes in the “South.” For the purposes of this paper, the 
“South” will be used to designate the eleven states of the Confederacy. 
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of power in Congress) co-operated fully with the administration 
in passing the Underwood Tariff Act. 

Serious insurgency within the Democracy first arose during the 
contest over the bill to reform the national banking system, which 
the House took up while the Senate debated the tariff measure. 
Although the American business community had long recognized 
the need for a thoroughly reformed banking system, few agreed 
upon a definite plan. The principles of the New Freedom required 
a bill which, like the tariff measure, extended no governmental 
favors to any interest. It was natural, however, that whatever 
scheme the administration might choose, it would meet with 
heated opposition, not the least of which would be from the 
bankers and businessmen who had the most immediate material 
interest in the nation’s financial structure. 

The bill initially drafted by Representative Carter Glass of 
Virginia, and used by the administration as the foundation for 
subsequent alterations, was essentially a conservative one, but the 
conservative banking community, unwilling to accept any reform 
it could not itself write, immediately protested to Washington. 
The chief opposition in Congress, however, came from those 
seeking a less conservative measure—a measure which would, 
through governmental intervention, provide easier credit for par- 
ticular interests. Secretary of State William Jennings Bryan indi- 
cated that he and his congressional followers would oppose any 
plan not providing for federal control over the issue of currency, 
while Robert L. Owen of Oklahoma, chairman of the Senate Bank- 
ing Committee, suggested that the Treasury Department directly 
contro] the entire banking system.’ Hostility in Congress mounted 
among those who resented the “private” fashion in which the ad- 
ministration had drafted the bill, as well as among those who 
viewed the bill as “legalizing the money-trust” by leaving credit 
and the currency in bankers’ control. In response to this hostility, 
the President called for advice from Louis D. Brandeis, on whom 
he had depended so often in the past campaign. 

Brandeis persuaded Wilson to vest the power to issue currency 
in the government, and to limit the bankers to an advisory ca- 
pacity. He pointed out that while it was desirable to pass a 
measure quickly, until then the only discussion of the issue had 


5 New York Times, April 30, 1913. 
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been “that organized by the bankers,” so that the bill was tog 
heavily influenced by this single source. Brandeis urged that time 
be allowed for the business and agrarian interests to make their 
suggestions. He added: “Nothing would go so far in establishing 
confidence among businessmen as the assurance that the Comal 
ment will control the currency issue”—a sentiment which he 
shared with Owen.* 

Although Wilson forced Glass to accept Brandeis’ suggestions, 
an extremist element remained hostile. For the bill still omitted 
prohibition of interlocking directorates among national banks 
(one of the two major recommendations of the Pujo Committee 
of 1911-1912), it left the private bankers with considerable jp- 
fluence within the proposed Federal Reserve System, and it omit- 
ted provisions for long-term agricultural credit. When Glass made 
public the “compromise” bill on June 14, 1913, Robert L. Henry 
of Texas, chairman of the House Rules Committee and leader of 
the “radical agrarians” (as Professor Link refers to them), pub- 
licly blasted the measure.’ The bill was formally introduced June 
26, three days after the President addressed Congress declaring; 
“The control of the system of banking and of issue which our new 
laws are to set up must be public, not private, must be vested in 
the Government itself, so that the banks may be the instruments, 
not the masters, of business and of individual enterprise and 
initiative.”® 

While the bill was in committee, administration leaders con- 
ceded to insurgents only a few amendments, among which were 
prohibition of interlocking directorates and of loans by national 
banks in which their officers were interested.* The most serious 
challenge to the administration measure developed July 24, when 
J. Willard Ragsdale of South Carolina, following Robert Henry's 
lead, prepared a drastic substitute bill providing for an issue of 
currency based on warehouse receipts for cotton, corn, and 


4 Louis D. Brandeis to Woodrow Wilson, June 14, 1913, in Wilson Papers (Man- 
uscripts Division, Library of Congress). Wilson had asked Brandeis to put in 
writing the major points of their discussion on June 12. 

5 New York Times, June 15, 1913; Ray Stannard Baker, Woodrow Wilson, Life 
and Letters (8 vols., Garden City, 1927-1939), IV, 164-65. 

6 Quoted in Link, Wilson and the Progressive Era, 48. 

7™New York Times, July 13, 24, 1913; American Year Book (New York, 
1911- ), 1913, p. 44. 
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wheat.’ At this point, Wilson intervened, persuading Otis Wingo 
of Arkansas, leader of the committee rebels, to have proposals for 
agricultural credit introduced as a separate bill, and to take the 
banking bill into caucus where proceedings could be more con- 
fidential.° \ 

On July 28 the Democrats on the committee voted 11-3 to send 
the bill to caucus beginning August 11—from where it emerged 
August 28 substantially unchanged. Before the Democrats cau- 
cused, however, the major accomplishment of the committee in- 
surgents—banning interlocking directorates—was stricken from the 
pill (August 1), and August 22, in caucus, it was rejected again, 
60-143. On the twenty-third Wingo’s amendment, to limit the 
voting power of banks owning other banks in the election of 
regional reserve boards, was defeated 46-95. Henry’s proposals for 
an “agricultural currency” based on warehouse receipts or liens 
on agricultural products, and to extend the maturity period of 
agricultural and commercial paper to six months, were repeatedly 
rejected; the only “concession” to the insurgents on this issue was 
an amendment adopted August 25 establishing the equality of 
agricultural and commercial paper.’® Rebel strength slowly crum- 
bled after Bryan (August 11) urged his supporters to end their 
opposition to the bill, and after the President issued a statement 
two days later promising that an agricultural credits bill would 
be introduced during the next session."* On the final day (August 
28) the caucus voted 163 to 9 to reintroduce the bill into Con- 
gress.” 


8 New York Times, July 25, 1913. 

9 Ibid., July 26, 1913. Wilson feared that the intracommittee haggling would 
lead to an open breach among Democrats, and that the day-to-day decisions and 
reversals were jeopardizing business conditions, which showed signs of serious 
deterioration. 

10 [bid., August 29, 1913; American Year Book, 1913, p. 45; La Follette’s Weekly 
(Madison, Wis., 1909-1929), March 21, 1914, p. 4. After the August 25 session 
the Henry-Ragsdale-Wingo forces contended they had won a victory, while the 
Glass supporters just as stoutly contended they had successfully resisted the in- 
surgents. New York Times, August 26, 1913. 

11 Baker, Wilson, Life and Letters, IV, 174; American Year Book, 1913, p. 45. 

12 The nine were: Robert L. Henry, Joe H. Eagle, and Oscar Callaway of Texas, 
Thomas W. Hardwick of Georgia, George N. Neeley of Kansas, Thomas U. Sisson 
of Mississippi, Charles O. Lobeck of Nebraska, and Frank Buchanan and H. 
Robert Fowler of Illinois. La Follette’s Weekly, September 6, 1913, p. 9. Wingo’s 
= indicates that he was apparently reconciled with the administration leader- 

p. 
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It is noteworthy that although during the caucus sessions the 
hostile press rang with reports of “open rebellion” and irreparable 
cleavages within the Democratic ranks, the opposition mustered 
on no occasion more than 35 per cent of the Democrats voting, 
and usually less than 25 per cent, of which a large number were 
from the Midwest. The one issue on which they showed the 
greatest strength, in and out of the caucus, was on a clause re- 
affirming the gold standard. Faced with last-minute pressure 
from Northern Democrats, Progressives, and Republicans, and 
with possible complications involving the Standard of Value Act 
of 1900, Glass had reluctantly accepted the clause on the final day 
of debate (September 18). Although some Democrats declared 
that the provision would be “a slap in the face” of the many 
silverites among them, it passed 299-68. Only 32 of the 68 were 
Southern Democrats."* 

The roll call on the gold standard was one of the few in which 
the Democrats were not committed to a caucus pledge of party 
regularity, and, except for deference to the wishes of Carter Glass, 
were free to vote their convictions and interests. Significantly, 
several of those who persistently fought with the Henry-Ragsdale 
insurgents voted for the gold standard."* Thus, it appears that the 
composition of the insurgents was not only always small, it was 
continually shifting; so that it is inaccurate to talk of a “radical” 
faction within the party threatening the stability of the adminis- 
tration."® This conclusion is supported by the only other im- 
portant roll c>ll available on the Glass Act in which the Demo- 
crats were not entirely bound by a caucus pledge: on a motion, 
December 20, to concur in a Senate amendment which in effect 
rewrote the Glass bill. 

The Senate version contained two important additions to the 
bill received from the House on September 18: (1) a bank de- 


18 Cong. Record, 63 Cong., 1 Sess., 5127-28. Significantly, the Progressives and 
progressive Republicans in the House voted 21-1 for the clause. 

14 For example, Hardwick of Georgia and Robert L. Doughton of North Carolina, 
to name but two. 

15 The jargon of contemporary observers made a “radical” out of every Demo- 
cratic opponent of the administration during the banking and currency debates. 
Without defining terms any more carefully, these observers, and some historians, 
continued to use the epithet whenever referring to Democratic opposition to Wil- 
son’s policies. In most cases, however, the only sense in which most individual 
opponents might be considered radicals is in their occasional violation of party 
regularity. 
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posit guarantee clause; (2) an extension of the maturity period of 
loans on agricultural paper, from three to six months. The second 
was something for which agrarians had been striving since the 
early days of the Populists. Two wheat representatives from the 
Midwest and one cotton representative from the South" led the 
efforts for acceptance of the Senate measure, pointing out that a 
vote against concurrence was a vote against long-term loan bene- 
fits for farmers. Glass meanwhile pleaded to be allowed to go into 
joint conference with a free hand. 

The House defeated the motion for concurrence 59-295, with 
the Southern Democrats voting 22-68 against it, and with those 
previously among the insurgents badly split; for example, Wingo 
of Arkansas, Oscar Callaway and Joe H. Eagle of Texas, and J. 
Thomas Heflin of Alabama opposed the Senate measure, while 
Ragsdale of South Carolina, James L. Slayden of Texas, and 
Thomas U. Sisson and Samuel A. Witherspoon of Mississippi 
voted for it. Among the 22 Southerners voting for the Senate 
bill, moreover, were such stalwart conservatives as Martin Dies 
of Texas and Robert N. Page of North Carolina.’ 

Who, then, were the Southern “radicals” to whom contemporary 
observers (and many historians) frequently referred? If we con- 
sider them to have been those who voted differently from Carter 
Glass on either the Senate concurrence or the gold standard issues 
(thus taking in the maximum number of dissenters ), they totalled 
44, or about 40 per cent of all the Southerners. Included in this 
group, however, were many old-line conservatives, such as Dies, 
Page, Charles R. Crisp (Georgia), and William Adamson (Geor- 
gia). Had they been a real faction, with a. program or a philoso- 
phy, had they acted together consistently under any pretext, 
these forty-four might have forced the administration to make 
major concessions. Instead, the “radicals” failed in their three 
prime goals: to ban interlocking directorates among national 
banks, to obtain long-term credits for farmers, and to have the 
government issue currency based on crop warehouse receipts; 


16 William H. (“Alfalfa Bill”) Murray of Oklahoma, George A. Neeley of 
Kansas, and Hardwick of Georgia. 

17 Cong. Record, 63 Cong., 2 Sess., 1307. In conference, as expected, Glass 
reduced the period of maturity for discountable paper to three months and elimi- 
nated the guarantee of bank deposits. H. Parker Willis, “The Federal Reserve 
Act,” in American Economic Review (Ithaca, N.Y., 1911- ), IV (1914), 12. 
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they even failed in their mightiest united effort—renunciation of 
the gold standard (and in this they encountered the almost unapj. 
mous opposition of the Northern and Western progressives) 18 
To say that before Glass introduced his revised bill in late June 
1913, the “radicals” succeeded in forcing the administration to 
accept the responsibilities of directly controlling the national 
banking and currency system is to assume that the administration 
had, at that time, rather precise ideas on the details of its banking 
program.'* The contrary is more likely true. Wilson sought a 
balanced measure which would be tolerable to both Congress 
and to the banking community (on whose co-operation success 
so largely depended). Once he decided on a specific measure and 
was content with its fairness, once he determined to fight for it 
through his congressional leaders, he won every major point. 


On the subject of who was pushing whom into “advanced 
progressivism,” the contest over the Federal Trade Commission is 
significant. If there was little agreement in 1913 on the kind of 
banking legislation needed, there was considerably less on ex- 
actly how to reform the trust laws. In fact, the progressives them- 
selves were divided on fundamental policy. In the presidential 
campaign of 1912 the programs of the two major candidates dif- 
fered significantly on how to cope with the problem of large 
aggregations of capital. Theodore Roosevelt proposed that gov- 
ernment ought to regulate business consolidations in the public 
interest only by means of a strong commission; he decried 4nti- 
trust acts as reactionary. Wilson denounced Roosevelt's program 
because he saw the likelihood of the corporations controlling the 
commission rather than the reverse, and because the entire 
scheme tended toward a paternalistic society dominated by the 
giant trusts; he preferred to “regulate competition” (Louis Bran- 
deis’ phrase) rather than to “legalize the trusts’—to maintain 


18 By progressives I mean those non-Democrats who were elected to Congress 
in 1912 with Progressive party support, as well as some who were commonly 
recognized as progressives although, for various reasons, they kept the Republican 
party label (for example, Senators Robert M. La Follette and George Norris and 
Congressmen Charles A. Lindbergh and Irvine L. Lenroot). I count twelve such 
senators and twenty-seven such members of the House in the Sixty-Third Con 
gress. 

19 See New York Times, June 14, 1913, on this point. 
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competition by removing the conditions leading to trust forma- 
tion. 

As it developed, probably a majority of progressives, including 
those who joined Roosevelt’s Progressive party, sought stronger 
antitrust laws. For example, “Bull Moose” Senator Joseph L. 
Bristow of Kansas wrote to Roosevelt on July 15, 1912, protesting 
against his New N ationalist program: “Many Progressives contend 
for a restoration of competition, believing that it would be better 
for the country and more conducive to industrial progress.” 
Bristow had the hearty support of such progressive Republicans 
as Albert B. Cummins of Iowa, Moses E. Clapp of Minnesota, and 
William E. Borah of Idaho.” 

Nevertheless, although Wilson had opposed the idea of a regu- 
latory commission during the campaign, in June 1914 (in part 
because he was faced with a serious economic recession) he ac- 
cepted a plan proposed by Brandeis and George L. Rublee for a 
commission which would define, investigate, and set govern- 
mental machinery in motion against unfair competition.” In do- 
ing so, Wilson actually surrendered no principles because the bill 
was designed to preserve competition and was not concerned with 
regulating monopoly or punishing fraudulent practices.” 

The new bill consisted fundamentally of the old Covington bill, 
which proposed an investigatory interstate trade commission to 
replace the Bureau of Corporations; it added, however, the no- 
torious “Section 5,” authorizing a Federal Trade Commission “to 
prevent the use of unfair methods of competition in interstate 
commerce. The provisions were made deliberately vague, in 
order to give the commissioners wide discretionary powers in 
determining unfair competition. In thus establishing a “quasi- 
judiciary” executive department, Wilson made his one real con- 
cession to New Nationalism; and in doing so he drew the fire of 
many progressives as well as the Southerners in Congress. 

On August 5, 1914, Democratic Senator James A. Reed of Mis- 
souri, an avowed enemy of the FTC, introduced a motion to de- 


20 George E. Mowry, Theodore Roosevelt and the Progressive Movement (Madi- 
son, Wis., 1946), 270. 

21W. H. S. Stevens, “The Trade Commission Act,” in American Economic Re- 
view, IV (1914), 840-55; Link, Wilson and the Progressive Era, 71-72. 

22. Pendleton Herring, “Politics, Personalities and the Federal Trade Com- 


mission,” in American Political Science Review (Baltimore, 1906- ), XXVIII 
(1934), 1016-29. 
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fine “unfair competition” in the bill. The motion was defeated 
29-33, with five Southerners (including the radical James K. 
Vardaman of Mississippi) and two progressives for the motion* 
Since the bill was a party measure, the Democratic vote for Reed’s 
crippler indicated only those most strongly opposed to the idea 
of an FTC. 

Better evidence for determining the Southerners who really 
favored the Trade Commission and were not merely deferring to 
administration policy, is provided by a roll call taken June 97, 
1916. When Senator Henry F. Hollis of New Hampshire, who had 
led the pro-FTC forces in 1914, proposed an amendment reap- 
portioning funds to increase the efficiency of the Commission, 14 
out of 17 Southerners voted against Hollis, endorsing the claim of 
Senate Leader Thomas S. Martin of Virginia that the FTC was 
totally useless, inefficient, and extravagant. The amendment 
failed, 28-42. 

In May 1916 the Senate rejected the nomination of George 
Rublee to one of the five posts on the FTC. One of the principal 
issues of the nomination was Rublee’s role in writing Section 5, 
Ten Southerners voted to approve the President's nominee, but 
nine opposed. Six of those who opposed strengthening the FTC 
would not oppose their leader’s nomination, while only the in- 
explicable Vardaman voted for Hollis’ amendment but against 
Rublee.** 

The principal objections to the FTC Act centered on Section 5, 
one of the few parts of Wilson’s entire trust program which offered 
something to the New Nationalists in the country. Not only did 
the Southerners have “nothing to do with bringing about this 


23 Cong. Record, 63 Cong., 2 Sess., 13314, 13319. James K. Vardaman is one 
of the very few Southerners who indeed deserves the label “radical” even apart 
from his role in the Glass Act debate; he may be called a radical because, like 
many progressives, he sought to commit the government to a program of welfare 
legislation. 

24 Ibid., 64 Cong., 1 Sess., 10050, 10062. Vardaman (perverse as usuall), Luke 
Lea of Tennessee, and Morris Sheppard of Texas were the only three Southerners 
with Henry F. Hollis. Progressives William E. Borah of Idaho, Asle J. Gronna of 
North Dakota, Wesley L. Jones of Washington, and John D. Works of California 
opposed the amendment. Borah once declared: “I am opposed to it [the FTC] 
now, and I expect to be opposed to it so long as I retain my right mind.” Ibid., 
63 Cong., 2 Sess., 14414. 

25 Ibid., 64 Cong., 1 Sess., 7962, 8510. There was a direct correlation between 
the progressives’ votes on Hollis’ amendment and their votes on Rublee. 
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profound change in Wilson’s antitrust policy,”*° but Wilson also 
had to face the opposition of many congressional progressives." 

If the Southerners were reluctant to support the administra- 
tion’s “radical” FTC which put limits on “free competition,” they 
were no more anxious to strengthen the antitrust laws. Charles A. 
Culberson of Texas, chairman of the Senate Judiciary Committee 
successfully resisted all efforts to include in the Clayton Act (1) 
a provision making the settlement of a federal suit against a 
corporation for violation of the trust laws conclusive evidence in 
personal damage suits against that corporation, (2) penalties for 
conviction of price discrimination, rebates, and similar unfair 
trade practices, (3) effective prohibition of interlocking directo- 
rates, and (4) prohibition from interstate commerce of all corpo- 
rations, except common carriers, capitalized at more than $100,- 
000,000. Only four Southerners opposed Culberson with any 
consistency.”* 

Led by Culberson, Southerners also played a major role in 
crippling the efforts of labor to include in the Clayton Act explicit 
recognition of labor's claimed rights under the law. When Culber- 
son’s committee received the Clayton bill from the House it con- 
tained clauses (1) clearly limiting the issuance of restraining 
orders in labor disputes, (2) precluding a court interpretation of 
labor organizations per se as “conspiracies in restraint of trade,””® 

26 Link, “The South and the ‘New Freedom,” 319. 

27 This is not the only evidence of the progressives’ and the Southerners’ re- 
luctance to accept the New Nationalism. In an effort to exempt labor and farm 
organizations from the Sherman Antitrust Act, Congress attached a rider to the 
Sundry Civil Appropriations Bill of 1913 prohibiting the use of any money for 
prosecution of labor groups organized for the purpose of obtaining better wages 
or working conditions, or for anything “not in itself unlawful”; or of farm as- 
sociations organized to maintain price levels. President Taft vetoed the bill, but 
it was reintroduced and passed almost immediately in the next Congress. Before 
passage in the Senate, a motion by Senator Jacob H. Gallinger, Republican of 
New Hampshire, to strike out the rider was defeated, 32-41; the progressive 
Republicans voted 8-3 for the motion. In the preceding debate Senator Norris of 
Nebraska pleaded that the measure was “an attempt . . . to differentiate between 
good trusts and bad trusts”; but his progressive colleague Borah replied with a 
sharp denunciation of price-fixing farm organizations and warned that it was “a 
very difficult matter” to determine when a trust became bad, and that creating 
supervisory federal bureaus to determine such matters invited a cumbersome, 


meddling government. In the end only La Follette, Norris, and Jones, among the 


progressives, voted against the Gallinger motion. Cong. Record, 63 Cong., 1 Sess., 
1271, 1292. 


28 Tbid., 63 Cong., 2 Sess., 13858, 13907, 14273, 14420-21, 14527. 
28 American Year Book, 1914, p. 16. Charles C. Carlin of Virginia, of the 
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and (3) prescribing trial by jury in contempt proceedings. When 
the committee released the bill, the first two clauses had been 
emasculated and the last had been omitted entirely. In the only 
roll call recorded in the Senate only two Southerners joined with 
the progressives and some Northern Democrats in a vain attempt 
to replace the jury trial provision.*° 


Government control and operation of railroads had been one 
of the major demands of the agrarian rebels of the 1880's and 
1890's, and had maintained its popularity among many progres- 
sives. On May 29, 1913, President Wilson wrote to Majority 
Leader Oscar W. Underwood of Alabama: “I am deeply interested 
in the passage of a bill authorizing the government to build a 
railroad in Alaska, and so soon as the pressure of Ways and Means 
work is off, I would very much value a conference with you.” 
Here was a measure close to the hearts of progressives and the 
“direct inheritors and . . . prime articulators in the Democratic 
party of the philosophy underlying the Agrarian crusade.” 

In his first annual address Wilson requested an Alaskan railway 
system which “the Government should itself build and administer, 
and . .. ports and terminals [which] it should itself control in the 
interest of all who wish to use them for the service and develop- 
ment of the country and its people.”** The bill was not a party 
measure, and so the Democrats were bound to no caucus pledge; 
although it still must be assumed that many simply followed the 
President’s lead, those opposing the bill most probably expressed 
their genuine convictions on the role of the government in society. 
The issue of government participation in the railroad business was 
clearly drawn during the debate. 

The bill passed the Senate 46-16, with 7 out of the 16 South- 
erners voting opposing it. The House passed the bill 232-86, 
with 49 of the 90 Southerners voting opposed. (The progressives 


House Judiciary Committee, expressed his view to the President that the clause 
still did not exempt labor acts from such interpretations. Carlin to Wilson, about 
May 26, 1914, in Wilson Papers. 

30 Cong. Record, 63 Cong., 2 Sess., 14417. Nathan P. Bryan of Florida and 
Vardaman were the two Southerners. 

31 Wilson to Oscar W. Underwood, May 29, 1913, in Wilson papers. 

82 Link, “The South and the ‘New Freedom,’” 316. 

83 Cong. Record, 63 Cong., 2 Sess., 45. 
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in each house unanimously supported the act.) Of the 44 South- 
erners who harassed the administration in the Glass Act contest, 
93 opposed the Alaska Act, only 11 favored it, and 10 abstained. 
Of the 11 for the act, only J. L. Eagle (Texas), Robert Henry 
(Texas), and P. E. Quin (Mississippi) had been consistently 
among the insurgents in the Glass Act fight, whereas a majority 
of the leading “radicals,” including Slayden, Sisson, Wingo, Calla- 
way, and Elder, opposed.** 


By the end of 1914 the banking system, the tariff, and the trust 
laws had been drastically revised; the European war was con- 
tributing to the confusion and anxiety of depressed business; the 
President’s patronage weapon was virtually exhausted so that his 
hold on Congress was considerably weakened; finally, the Euro- 
pean conflict and a troublesome Mexican situation were absorbing 
more and more of Wilson’s energy. Each or all of these facts may 
have led Wilson to indicate that he considered his major commit- 
ments to the electorate fulfilled and that he did not expect to push 
further domestic reforms. 

With the President relinquishing the leadership of reform, only 
one major progressive bill passed Congress in 1915: La Follette’s 
Seamen’s Act. While the act was highly complex, causing seri- 
ous international difficulties which would have killed any other 
bill and had already delayed this one several years, its popular 
human appeal served to dampen the opposition. Significantly, 
although the bill passed Congress with heavy majorities,** the 
only important opposition came from the South. From an exami- 
nation of the debates on the bill and the roll calls on various 
motions and amendments, it is evident that eight Southern sena- 
tors consistently opposed the popular measure, while eight sup- 
ported it.** President Wilson signed the bill one day before the 


84 Ibid., 2250, 3646-47. 

35 It passed both houses without a roll call—the Senate on October 23, 1913; 
the House on August 27, 1914, where at least a two-thirds vote was first necessary 
to suspend the rules in order to act on the motion for passage. Ibid., 63 Cong., 1 
Sess., 5791; ibid., 63 Cong., 2 Sess., 14362. 

36 Various versions of the act had been pending for several years. La Follette’s 
Weekly, March 29, 1913, pp. 14-15, contains three vote tabulations on the bill 
President Taft pocket-vetoed. See Cong. Record, 62 Cong., 3 Sess., 4587; ibid., 
63 Cong., 1 Sess., 5790, 5791; ibid., 63 Cong., 3 Sess., 4817, for other roll calls, 
especially the last, which records a vote on a last-minute crippler. 
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Sixty-Third Congress ended. Although it is true that he op. 
templated pocket-vetoing it, it is also true that until Secretary of 
State Bryan advised him that its safety provisions violated treaties 
with eighteen foreign powers, Wilson gave La Follette hearty 
encouragement.” 

As the European war moved into its second year the Wilson 
administration came under increasingly heavy fire from Republi- 
cans and some non-officeholding Progressives (for example, Roose- 
velt and Albert J. Beveridge) for failing to take a firmer stand 
against German militarism; on the other hand, a large number of 
Democrats (especially from the South and the West) and the cop- 
gressional progressives assailed the President for being “Anglo- 
phile” and for behaving too belligerently toward Germany. That 
year, nevertheless, Wilson regained both his will for leadership 
in domestic affairs and the power to enforce his will; for 1916 was 
an election year, and the mass of Democrats well knew that with- 
out President Wilson they had no hope of maintaining national 
power. 

If the desire for victory kept the Democrats behind the Presi- 
dent, Wilson’s desire for re-election led him to make a series of 
moves designed to appeal to progressive-humanitarian interests, 
Wilson knew that unless he could capture the votes of the inde- 
pendent progressives, with whom labor and some farm interests 
had become associated in politics, his bid would fail. At the same 
time, the European war indirectly extended both the motive and 
the power of the administration to satisfy progressive demands, 
as the President found it necessary to center increasing power in 
the federal government. 

President Wilson’s nomination of Louis D. Brandeis to the 
Supreme Court on January 26, 1916, was the first of six major acts 
that year which appealed to progressive sentiment. For four 
months the Senate held up confirmation of the appointment 
while it conducted an unprecedented personal and professional 
inquiry. Leading the opposition among the Democrats were the 
Southerners, rebelling because Wilson had not consulted them in 
making the appointment, because they suspected it was a political 

37 For a fine brief statement on this matter see Link, Wilson and the Progressive 
Era, 61-63. Also cf. Baker, Wilson, Life and Letters, IV, 213, 364; Paul McKown, 


Certain Important Domestic Policies of Woodrow Wilson (Philadelphia, 1932), 
82-83; Robert M. Lansing to Wilson, June 19, 1916, in Wilson Papers. 
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appeal to the progressives (who currently were harassing the 
South on the child-labor issue), and because parts of the South, 
especially Georgia, had been whipped into an anti-Catholic and 
anti-Semitic frenzy, led by the old radical Tom Watson.** Party 
regularity ultimately prevailed, and on the final vote only one 
Democrat went on record against the President’s nomination. 

Wilson’s nomination of the “radical” Brandeis marked no 
change in his attitude, for in 1913 he had to be dissuaded by his 
political advisers from naming Brandeis to his cabinet; if any- 
thing, the nomination indicated that Wilson’s advisers had de- 
cided at last that, despite the South, in 1916 the Northern pro- 
gressive vote must have prime consideration. On child-labor legis- 
lation, however, Wilson did reverse himself; as late as 1914 Wilson 
noted privately to his secretary, Joe Tumulty: “. . . in all frank- 
ness .. . no [federal] child labor law yet proposed has seemed to 
me constitutional.”*® Although, because of Southern opposition, 
a child-labor bill had languished in the Senate for almost four 
years, in 1916 it passed quickly once the President assumed leader- 
ship. 

ai, representatives voted 41-43 against the bill that Wil- 
son signed in 1916. Of the “radicals” of the Glass Act contest, 18 
opposed child-labor legislation, while only 17 favored it. (An- 
other four voted for the 1916 measure probably only because Wil- 
son had demanded it; for previously they stubbornly opposed all 
federal legislation, including a 1913 bill designed simply to estab- 
lish an investigatory Federal Children’s Bureau.) Texas and 
Arkansas accounted for 76 per cent of those Southerners for fed- 
eral legislation, although leading insurgent Oscar Callaway of 
Texas opposed all bills. In the Senate, four Southern textile states 
—North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, and Alabama— plus 
Florida and Mississippi voted as a unit against all measures, al- 

88 Edward F. McClennen, Brandeis’ law partner, wrote to Brandeis Attorney- 
General Thomas W. Gregory’s advice “that no effort should be made by anyone 
which might arouse any suspicion that this appointment sprang from any ‘Pro- 
gressive’ source or any other except purely Democratic. The strength is in Demo- 
cratic party loyalty. . . . he believes activity by the Jews is not likely to help with 
Bourbon [Southern] Democrats. They know what this support means in the com- 
ing elections, without having it called to their attention.” Alpheus T. Mason, 


Brandeis: A Free Man's Life (New York, 1946), 467-68. John K. Shields of Ten- 


nessee, Hoke Smith of Georgia, and Lee S. Overman of North Carolina led the 
Southern opposition. 


89 Link, Wilson and the Progressive Era, 59 n. 
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though on the final vote in 1916 Underwood and Vardamap 
acquiesced. Only Thomas S. Martin and Claude A. Swanson of 
Virginia, Luke Lea and John K. Shields of Tennessee, Joseph T. 
Robinson of Arkansas, and Morris Sheppard of Texas consistently 
supported the reform.*° 


In his first annual address to Congress in December 1913 Wilson 
declared: 


The farmers, of course, ask and should be given no special privilege, 
such as extending to them the credit of the Government itself. . . . And 
yet the farmer does not stand upon the same footing with... [others] 
in the market of credit. He is the servant of the seasons. . . . He may 
give his note, but the season of its maturity depends upon the season 
when his crop matures... . And the security he gives is of a character 
not known in a broker's office or as familiarly as it might be on the 
counter of the banker. . . . Systems of rural credit have been studied 
and developed on the other side of the water while we left our farmers 
to shift for themselves in the ordinary money market.*! 


As we have seen, following the leadership of Carter Glass, Con- 
gress refused in 1913 to provide for long-term credits. Subsequent 
efforts to embody such provisions in a separate bill also failed—for 
which Wilson must bear heavy responsibility. For with the onset 
of the European war, the Mexican difficulties, and the business 
recession in 1914, the administration shied from further innova- 
tions and thus refused aid to the still vital reform currents. In the 
fall of 1914, however, Wilson did sign the Cotton Warehouse Act, 
which purported to facilitate better distribution of warehouses for 
(1) safer storage of crops throughout the nation and (2) better 
business methods in the handling of stored crops under license 
from the government, in order that warehouse receipts might be 
more readily acceptable as collateral for loans by banks. 

If, in signing the bill, Wilson was yielding to the philosophy of 
the New Nationalism, the Southerners who pushed the bill were 
of a different mind. “It is emergency legislation,” insisted Tom 


40 There is no space here to present the roll calls and their significance on the 
various child-labor measures from 1912 on. See Cong. Record, 62 Cong., 2 Sess., 
1578; ibid., 63 Cong., 3 Sess., 3836; ibid., 64 Cong., 1 Sess., 698, 2035, 12311, 
12313. 

41 Ibid., 63 Cong., 2 Sess., 44. One fourth of the entire message Wilson devoted 
to rural credits. 
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Heflin. “If the South were not in the distressed condition that she 
is [caused by the temporary shrinkage of the European market], 
and if the legislatures of the States were in session, we might go 
to the States and get this legislation.” Although Heflin eventually 
won his point, he did not convince a large minority of the South- 
ern “radicals” who voted against the bill because, as Robert Henry 
declared, it was “saturated, reeking, unduly intoxicated with rank 
federalism.” *” 

In January 1916 Wilson was willing to go further than the ware- 
house measure provided—even to extend to the farmers “the credit 
of the government itself.” Summoning Senator Hollis and Con- 
gressman Asbury F. Lever of South Carolina to the White House, 
he announced his support of their rural credits bill which had 
floundered in Congress for almost two years without administra- 
tion support. The bill provided for the establishment of twelve 
farm loan banks, with the government purchasing up to $750,000 
in bonds for the initial capital of each bank. What caused Wilson 
to endorse such a measure after insisting for years that it was 
“class legislation”? 

One answer is provided by Wilson himself. In his third annual 
address the President declared that in order to prepare the coun- 
try for mobilization, it was necessary to provide extensive borrow- 
ing facilities for farmers beyond those already provided by the 
Glass Act.** An equally important answer, however, is Wilson’s 
desire for re-election and his need for the Western farm vote. In- 
deed, Wilson’s summons to Hollis and Lever followed almost im- 
mediately a speech on January 9, 1916, by Frank G. Odell, secre- 
tary of the American Rural Credits Association, in which Odell 
stated: “The support of the farmers, which would be engaged by 


rural credits legislation, is necessary to the Democratic Party in 
the Middle West.”** 


42 Tbid., 16204, 16210. Among the “radicals” who opposed the Warehouse Act 
were Robert L. Henry, James L. Slayden, Thomas U. Sisson, and Samuel A. 
Witherspoon. By “radicals” I mean, as I have consistently meant in this paper 
in reference to the Southern congressmen, those who harassed the administration 
leaders on behalf of agrarian interests during the Glass Act debate. 

43 Ibid., 64 Cong., 1 Sess., 99. Secretary of Agriculture David F. Houston, in 
his book Eight Years with Wilson’s Cabinet, 1913-1920 (2 vols., Garden City, 
1926), I, gives the impression that the war emergency was principally responsible 
for the extension of the government’s credit to the farmers. 

44 New York Times, January 10, 1916. William E. Gonzales, one of the leaders 
in Wilson’s successful primary fight in South Carolina in 1912, wrote to Joseph P. 
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Pressure from Southern interests could not have been crucial 
in Wilson’s decision to press for a rural credits act. He could 
hardly have feared the loss of Southern electoral votes. Moreover, 
if the Southerners had combined with the Western farm repre. 
sentatives any time before 1916, they might easily have forced 
Wilson to accept a rural credits system; instead, the project had 
to await administration leadership before it succeeded. 

Another of Wilson’s 1916 policy changes appealed to the West- 
ern farmers, while it antagonized the Southern agrarians. For 
years Western insurgents and Democrats in general, hoping to 
reduce the high and discriminatory tariff rates of Old Guard Re- 
publican design, had urged the creation of a nonpartisan tariff 
commission which could determine rates on a nonpolitical basis, 
Western farmers and progressives were nevertheless protection- 
ists,*° because they dealt largely in the domestic market. Southem 
cotton producers, on the other hand, depending chiefly on a 
foreign market, favored free trade. When the Old Guard fell in 
1912, the triumphant Democrats bypassed demands for a com- 
mission; for President Wilson and the Democratic leaders favored 
a tariff for revenue only, and consequently had no use for a com- 
mission to adjust rates according to the marketing needs of Ameri- 
can producers. 

Although Wilson’s sudden advocacy of a commission in January 
1916 appealed to the progressives and Western farmers (as well 
as to Samuel Gompers and organized labor), and therefore may 
be considered a concession to them, we must not discard Wilson’s 
own explanation that world conditions were changing so rapidly 
and unpredictably that a fact-finding and rate-adjusting commis- 
sion was essential to carry out national policy.** Administration 
leaders feared that the commercial boom would collapse with the 


Tumulty about the coming campaign: “Right now, it seems to me, is the time to 
catch the Progressives while their minds are open. . . . The National Committee 
should limit its efforts in the South to urging the newspapers to raise money; 
don’t spend a stamp for anything else there.” Gonzales to Tumulty, June 28, 1916, 
in Wilson Papers. 

45 See, for example, Robert M. La Follette’s defense of the McKinley Tariff 
(which he had helped to write) in “The Farmer and the Tariff Bill,” in La Fol- 
lette’s Weekly, December 14, 1912, pp. 1-2. 

46 See, for example, Wilson’s explanation to the hostile Claude Kitchin of North 
Carolina, House majority leader. Wilson to Kitchin, January 26, 1916, in Wilson 
Papers. Pro-tariff business interests, of course, were quite as pleased as the 
Western farmers. 
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return of the European mercantile nations to peacetime trade and 
that Europe’s surplus products would be “dumped” in the United 
States. In other words, Wilson’s policy was not simply an election- 
year sop to the special interests of the West. 


The European war (as well as the election campaign of 1916) 
created many circumstances with which the New Freedom, as 
originally conceived, proved inadequate to cope. With the dis- 
ruption of international commerce in 1914, the revenue raised by 
the Underwood Tariff of 1913 could not meet government ex- 
penses; in the autumn Wilson called on Congress for an emerg- 
ency revenue measure, suggesting traditional indirect taxes to 
raise the needed funds. The agrarians, especially the Southerners 
(who held the major committee posts), objected that additional 
excise taxes would hit hardest those who could least afford to pay, 
but since an income tax could not raise the money needed in the 
time required, Congress passed the administration’s bill with no 
basic change. 

It was natural for the South, where real estate still provided 
the major source of revenue, to lead in the drive for taxes on 
“intangible” wealth; not only had agrarians such as Claude 
Kitchin long fought for a national income tax, but many old-line 
Southern conservatives, from Joseph W. Bailey to John Sharp Wil- 
liams, had been in the forefront of the fight. Although it is correct 
to say that the South led in the fight to increase income taxes dur- 
ing the first Wilson administration, it would be incorrect to mark 
Wilson as distinctly hostile to the idea. It is important to remem- 
ber that Wilson had just forced through three great reform 
measures (plus the Alaska Railway Act, and repeal of the Panama 
Canal Tolls Act of 1911 in which he faced the opposition of almost 
every congressional leader ); in addition, business conditions were 
bad. The President preferred to consolidate his gains against the 
growing hostility and suspicion of conservative business. 

In his third annual address, at the end of 1915, President Wilson 
again asked for additional revenues, this time advising: “We 
should be following an almost universal example of modern gov- 
ernments if we were to draw the greater part or even the whole 
of the revenues we need from the income taxes.”*7 Congress re- 


47 Cong. Record, 64 Cong., 1 Sess., 98. 
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sponded by passing a bill in September 1916 which went far 
beyond the still conservative tax plan outlined by the administra. 
tion. Instead of lowering the exempted income and surtaxable 
income levels, as Wilson requested, Congress doubled the tax 
rates and imposed a graduated estate tax. The revenue bill 
marked the first time the agrarians of the South and West (to- 
gether with Northern labor representatives) successfully com- 
bined to press beyond the bounds set by the Wilson administra- 
tion.** 


Like the extended use of the income tax and other progressive 
innovations, the Adamson Act probably would not have passed 
except for the war in Europe. The act established the first federal 
eight-hour day law applying to nonfederal employment. In the 
summer of 1916 the four major railroad brotherhoods threatened 
to tie up the nation’s railroad system unless demands for an eight- 
hour day and time and a half for overtime were met. Wilson 
stepped in to mediate a settlement. When the railroad managers 
refused Wilson’s terms, the President went to Congress to enforce 
his settlement by legislative act. The act passed by almost a 
straight party vote.*® 

The Adamson Act was the last important domestic measure 
passed before the elections of 1916. It was symbolic of how far 
the Wilson administration had drifted from the original prin- 
ciples of the New Freedom. Apparently founded on principles 
requiring government abstinence in the unending struggle among 
contending interests in a free-market economy, the first Wilson 
administration culminated in a series of acts gauged to aid par- 
ticular interests in their individual contentions. This paper has 
been devoted to the evolution of the change and to an analysis of 
the Southern contribution to it. 

From the evidence, it is clear that both the radicalism of the 
Southern congressmen and the conservatism of Woodrow Wilson 
have been overestimated. It is also clear that the Southerners 
played a subordinate role in the Wilson administration's drift to- 
ward New Nationalism from 1913 to 1916. 


48 Cf. Link, Wilson and the Progressive Era, 192-96; Sidney Ratner, American 
Taxation (New York, 1942), 342-61. 

49 Cong. Record, 64 Cong., 1 Sess., 13655. The brotherhoods gave up their 
demands for time and a half for overtime. 
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As a group locally secure but long out of power nationally— 
and in low national repute—the Southern Democrats generally 
would not cross the one man who had a maximum of national 
respect and could give them the rewards of national power.” 
Those Southerners who did oppose administration policies usually 
did so out of conservatism rather than radicalism. In one of the 
two most noteworthy exceptions to this fact—the opposition to the 
Glass bill—the “radical” Southerners won no important concessions 
from the administration; in the case of the income tax the South- 
ern “radicals” successfully forced a progressive innovation upon a 
reluctant administration. In both cases, however, the term “radi- 
cals” must include many who were conservative and reactionary 
in all other instances. The term is justifiable only when it is under- 
stood that it does not necessarily represent a co-ordinated group 
within Congress, but simply those elements which, on various 
measures, favored further reforms. In fact, it is clear that what- 
ever there was of a co-ordinated radical faction, its stable core 
was very small (perhaps fifteen or twenty congressmen), its 
periphery of drifters was highly mobile, and its political position 
was not consistently progressive. 

Rather than being the masters of the administration’s changing 
policy, the Southern congressmen were usually little more than 
the instruments of that policy. In almost every case, the im- 
mediate impulse for extending the government’s power, authority, 
and credit on behalf of particular groups came from the adminis- 
tration in response to the exigencies of an impending national 
election and a world war. Wilson always subordinated his com- 
mitment to the New Freedom to his obligation—owed to himself, 
his country, and his party—to come out on top in both the inter- 
national crisis and the election campaign of 1916. It was to fulfill 
this obligation that Wilson moved toward a more advanced pro- 
gressivism during the years 1913-1916. 


50 The best example of this is the contest in 1913 over the repeal of the Panama 


Tolls Act, in which the mass of Southerners reversed themselves in deference to 
Wilson’s wishes. 
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HE SOUTHERN ATLANTIC STATES, JABEZ D. HAMMonp 
declared in 1827, “never have & never will support a Northern 
candidate for the Presidency—I know this by the history of those 
States. “What has been will be.” The future historian of New 
York politics confided this prophecy to the man destined to refute 
it, Senator Martin Van Buren. 

Hammond was urging the re-election of President J. Q. Adams, 
between whom and his rival “no question of principle can be in- 
volved,” and against whom “the real ground of opposition . . . 
is on account of his being a Northern man.” For the same fault 
Daniel D. Tompkins, “at that time . . . decidedly superior,” had 
been subordinated to Monroe in 1816. Adams’ administration had 
no more “encroached on” state rights than had its two predeces- 
sors—and to both of these, he reminded Van Buren, “the Re- 
publican Party of this State (and you were in its front ranks)” 
had given “zealous & powerful support.” Were New York and 
Pennsylvania now to desert their “natural allies” to the east and 
west “and by this act consign the Executive authority to the 
slave-holding States, I have neither faith nor hope that either you 
or I shall live to see another President [from] north of the Po- 
tomac. The Western States altho’ connected by the same... 
interests will never again unite their political destinies with a 
section of the Country which can not and will not act in its own 
defence.” 

In short, the election of General Jackson “will forever prostrate 
the political importance of the portion or section of the Country 
which gave us birth,” and the senator shoulc understand that 
while the “Southerners . . . indeed will bestow upon you any 
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secondary honors which may be required by your Friends. . . 
there is a boundary beyond which by their consent you can never 
ass. 

Belief in Southern, especially Virginian, coherence and craft 
had attained almost a superstitious force in New York during the 
long years of the Virginia Dynasty. In Hammond's case it was 
joined to the assumption that “During a peace in Europe the Mid- 
dle Eastern & Western States can not exist without the protection 
of their manufactures afforded by the tariff,” and the Cherry Val- 
ley lawyer was apprehensive that a Jackson victory would mean 
the “utter demolition of the American System.” ; ° 

The election of 1828 confirmed his fear that the free states 
were unable to unite, whereas the Southerners “have a common 
interest or rather a consciousness of physical weakness which 
produces a sense of common danger which binds them together.” 
By withholding their support from Van Buren at the end of Jack- 
son’s term—and the new Secretary of State was warned that “they 
will withhold it’—the slaveowners, however, would overplay their 
hand. Their action would “produce a full conviction . . . on the 
minds of all intelligent men that the national executive authority 
will be held by the Southern slave holding States so long as” the 
“Union exists.” This conviction, in view of “the preponderance of 
wealth and physical & mental power in the Eastern, Northern & 
Middle States,” would spell the dissolution of that Union. 

For to Van Buren there could be, in Hammond’s opinion, no 
possible objection but his Northernness. “Your personal fitness for 
the office of President no man doubts and politically the South 
can not oppose you because you have acted with a majority of 
them from boyhood to the present moment.” The historian 
underestimated the likelihood that Southern leaders might come 
to a similar conclusion and decide to protect their common in- 
terest by supporting a Northern ally. Yet he was right in thinking 
that, if they should, Van Buren would have strong claims. 

It was not quite true that the “Albany Director” had always 
“acted with a majority of” the Southerners; in 1812, as a new state 


1 Jabez D. Hammond to Martin Van Buren, May 23, 1827, in Van Buren Papers 
(Manuscripts Division, Library of Congress). All correspondence hereinafter cited 
is in the same collection unless otherwise indicated. 

2 Id. to id., June 7, 1829. 
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senator, he had defied the national leadership of the Republican 
party by supporting De Witt Clinton against Madison. But even 
this deviation had been of the sort that inspires the confidence of 
political regulars, as it accorded with the decision of the state 
organization to which Van Buren belonged,* and after that organi- 
zation had cast Clinton out the “Little Magician” faced no such 
conflict of loyalties. As a good “Bucktail,” he could revere Jef- 
ferson and Madison, accept Monroe, though without enthusiasm, 
and combine devotion to the principles of 1798 and 1799 with a 
most earnest insistence on preserving the party distinctions which 
would keep federal patronage from going to Federalists or Clin- 
tonians.* 

These predilections drew him naturally, after his entry into the 
United States Senate in 1821, towards the so-called “Radical” 
faction of William H. Crawford, with its emphasis on state rights 
and economy and its insistence on maintaining the Republican 
caucus. He had become the chief senatorial strategist, first of the 
Radicals and then, after Crawford’s defeat, of the countercoalition 
against John Quincy Adams and Henry Clay. And one of his 
principal motives in opposing that Northern President whose suc- 
cess Hammond thought so essential was the conviction that party 
distinctions meant little to John Adams’ son.° 

Even political enemies found it difficult to dislike Van Buren; 
among collaborators his rare geniality and tact won him numerous 
friendships. Before the end of his eight years in the Senate he 
was on terms of confidence and intimacy with Robert Y. Hayne 
and James Hamilton, Jr., of South Carolina, both devoted ad- 
herents of his rival, Vice-President Calhoun. But most of his 
friends and correspondents in “the Southern Atlantic States” were 
fellow-Radicals: Crawford himself and John Forsyth of Georgia; 
Dr. Thomas Cooper of South Carolina; Nathaniel Macon of North 

8 John C. Fitzpatrick (ed.), The Autobiography of Martin Van Buren ( Ameri- 
can Historical Association, Annual Report, 1918, Vol. Il, Washington, 1920), 36-39 
(hereinafter cited as Autobiography). See also Jabez D. Hammond, The History 
of Political Parties in the State of New York, from the Ratification of the Federal 
Constitution to December, 1840 . . . (2 vols., Albany, 1842), I, 320. 

4 See, especially, Autobiography, 122-27. 

5 Lot Clark to Roger Skinner, February 28, 1825. Congressman Clark, reporting 
on the election of Adams to a leading member of the Albany Regency, expresses 
the conviction that the new President’s “object will be to amalgamate and break 


down party lines.” He scouts any policy of forbearance towards Adams and Clay, 
and concludes that “the voice of nine tenths of the party is ‘still for war.’” 
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Carolina; John Randolph, William S. Archer, William Cabell 
Rives, and Speaker Andrew Stevenson of the Virginia congres- 
sional delegation; and, within the “Old Dominion,” Stevenson’s 
associates of the Richmond Junto, Peter V. Daniel, Richard E. 
Parker, Philip N. Nicholas, and, above all, editor Thomas Ritchie 
of the Richmond Enquirer.® 

That “triumph of virtue and republican simplicity over cor- 
ruption and an unprincipled aristocracy,” the election of 1828, 
was hardly won before many of these men commenced to bom- 
bard Van Buren with suggestions for an administration in which 
it was assumed he would play a leading role. Ritchie wanted to 
know “How is your Federal Govt. to be brought back to the 
purposes for which it was originally created?”* Hayne forwarded 
the list of cabinet suggestions which he and Hamilton, represent- 
ing “the views of the South generally,” were about to present to 
General Jackson; only in the choice of Van Buren for the State 
Department did it coincide with that which “Old Hickory” sent 
to the Senate. When Van Buren returned to Washington, after 
his few weeks as governor of New York, he found himself bom- 
barded with Southern complaints about the quality of the cabinet, 
the removals from office, and those appointments of editors which 
editor Ritchie, for one, thought inconsistent with the much 


6 Cf. Charles H. Ambler, Thomas Ritchie: A Study in Virginia Politics (Rich- 
mond, 1913), 98-117. Save for Stevenson, Archer, Rives, Daniel, and Parker, all 
the Southerners mentioned appear in the Van Buren Papers as more or less con- 
fidential correspondents prior to March 1829. Of the five exceptions, the first 
three so appear on April 19, May 6, and July 16, 1829,- respectively, and all in 
terms which make it evident that they were old friends—a fact corroborated, with 
regard to Archer, in Autobiography, 567. Daniel and Parker did not address their 
first letters to the New Yorker until April 22, 1831, but both were leading members 
of the Junto throughout the period of Van Buren’s association with it and they 
proved, if anything, warmer partisans of his than Ritchie even. 

7 William B. Lewis to Van Buren, December 12, 1828. 

8 Thomas Ritchie to Van Buren, January 31, 1829. 

® Robert Y. Hayne to Van Buren, February 14, 1829. Samuel D. Ingham, whom 
the South Carolinians proposed for the Post Office, got the Treasury—which they 
had requested for Langdon Cheves—instead. Their other nominees, aside from 
Van Buren, were John McLean of Ohio and Louis McLane of Delaware for the 
War and Navy departments, respectively. The attorney-generalship, the vacancy 
on the Supreme Court, and the French and English missions were to be filled 
from a list including Littleton W. Tazewell, Edward Livingston, Hugh L. White, 
William T. Barry, and Levi Woodbury. See also Louis McLane to Van Buren, 
James A. Hamilton to Van Buren, and James Hamilton, Jr., to Van Buren, all 
under date of February 19, 1829. 
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heralded “reform.”*° Could be give his Southern friends more 
satisfaction with regard to issues? 

The four most important of these were the question of Indian 
removal, regarded as paramount by Georgia, the Bank, the tariff, 
and internal improvements. As to the first two, Van Buren would 
sympathize with and defend the Jacksonian policies, but the Presi- 
dent himself would shape them or appear to do so."* Calhoun’s 
strategy was to commit the new President to reduction of the 
tariff and to focus on that issue the growing Southern fear of 
federal power. Van Buren’s was to emphasize whatever issue was 
calculated to exhibit him, rather than the South Carolinian, as 
“a friend of State rights & of the old Republican School.”” 

For Van Buren’s position on the tariff was scarcely less equivo- 
cal than his chief's; his past record pulled him one way, his per- 
sonal preferences another; and those to whom he looked for sup- 
port were almost equally divided. Privately, he viewed “the pro- 
tective policy .. . [as] a system equally unwise and illiberal, kept 
on foot by politicians to secure the support of a class of men whose 
selfish appetite[s] increased by indulgence.”** He could sympa- 
thize with the desire of Churchill C. Cambreleng, who represented 
New York City in the House, for a “national tariff,” clearly a low 
one, and with the fulminations of their friend James Hamilton, 
Jr., against “our Chinese policy, most insultingly called the Ameri- 
can System.”"* 

But upstate New York was for the tariff, and Van Buren con- 
curred in Calhoun’s maxim “that, no man can be influential at 
Washington who, does not stand high at home.”** He had voted 
for the tariffs of 1824 and 1828—though, having worked with Cal- 
houn’s men in rigging the notorious “abominations” of the latter 
year, he had thought it well to get himself instructed by his own 
loyal legislature. When the Woolens Bill was up in 1827, the “Red 
Fox” had been seized by an uncontrollable desire to inspect the 
Congressional Cemetery, leaving Calhoun to cast the deciding 

10 Ritchie to Van Buren, March 27, 1829, in Autobiography, 246-48. 

11 [bid., 275, 312. No attempt is made here to determine the extent of Van 
Buren’s influence on Jackson’s Bank policy. 

12 Ritchie to Van Buren, June 25, 1832. 

13 Autobiography, 171. 

14 Churchill C. Cambreleng to Van Buren, March 1, 1829; James Hamilton, Jr., 


to Van Buren, November 6, 1829. 
15 Thomas Cooper to Van Buren, March 24, 1829. 
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vote against the measure. He vindicated himself to Albany pro- 
tectionists in a speech which he later judged to have commenced 
the education of New York opinion against the tariff, but which 
left his audience quite bemused as to whether their senator was 
pro or contra. Officially, as he would confess to a North Carolina 
committee in 1832, he was still pro—but with the utmost modera- 
tion.’® 

A more candid approach to the problem, had Van Buren urged 
and Jackson adopted it, might have spared the country the nullifi- 
cation crisis, and saved Calhoun, already cast as the villain of the 
Seminole War and the disseminator of the “Eaton malaria,” the 
necessity of seeming to defy the federal government. Dr. Thomas 
Cooper, who thought the New Yorker “entitled” to the succession 
and was glad to see him “well settled as master mover at Wash- 
ington,” was being more than usually academic when he warned 
Van Buren not to “follow the example of that time-server St. Paul 
and become all things to all men, that by any means you may 
gain some.” Cooper was convinced that if the tariff continued 
“to the end of Jackson’s administration,” the Union would not. 
“Your opponent,” he reminded the Secretary of State, “[will] on 
the Tariff . . . go all lengths with the South; & this they will impute 
to him as righteousness.” On the other hand, “his improvement 
system will prostrate him in the South, if he does not expressly 
renounce it. I think he will.”” 

For this last assertion Cooper had strong grounds, yet few men 
were more reluctant than Calhoun to engage in public recanta- 
tion, and he had made this issue peculiarly his own by sponsoring, 
at the end of Madison’s administration, the Bonus Bill to estab- 
lish a permanent fund for national roads and canals. As Secretary 
of War he had been credited with softening President Monroe’s 
opposition to congressional appropriations for such objects; the 
General Survey Bill of 1824, basis of most subsequent federal 
activity in this field, had been drawn in accordance with his sug- 


16 Van Buren to Joseph H. Bryan, Josiah T. Granberry, and Memucan Hunt, 
October 4, 1832. Van Buren’s early record on the tariff is well brought out in 
George Dangerfield, The Era of Good Feelings (New York, 1952), 399-414; for 
his own apologia see Autobiography, 169-72, and passim. The New York tariff 
votes of 1824 and 1828 are indicated in Frederick J. Turner, Rise of the New 
West (New York, 1906), opposite 242. 

17 Cooper to Van Buren, March 24, 1829. 
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gestions; one of its chief supporters in the House had been his 
eloquent lieutenant George McDuffie. 

For all this Calhoun could plead precedent—Southern pre. 
cedent. Federal survey of watercourses had been first proposed 
by George Washington in 1784, of canal routes along the Atlantic 
seaboard by Colonel Christian Senf of South Carolina in 1789, of 
a national post road by James Madison in 1796.'* The Cumber- 
land Road had been authorized, and a comprehensive national 
system projected, under the Jefferson administration. After the 
War of 1812, South Carolina’s William Lowndes and Virginia’s 
Henry St. George Tucker had vied with Calhoun and Clay in ad- 
vocating such a system. 

Yet some Southerners had always feared to give this power to 
the federal government, and they were increasingly alarmed, even 
enraged, by the claim that that government already possessed it. 
Jefferson had been shocked by Madison’s proposal in 1796; Madi- 
son had recoiled from Calhoun’s, after seeming to invite it, twenty 
years later; Monroe, despite his eventual concession of the right 
to appropriate, had concurred with them in thinking a constitu- 
tional amendment prerequisite to federal improvements within 
the states. Ritchie’s Enquirer, organ of Virginia orthodoxy, had 
hammered on the same theme since the introduction of the Bonus 
Bill. Many of the Virginia congressmen who led the fight against 
federal improvements in the debates of 1817, 1818, and 1824 had 
gone farther and professed their opposition to any such amend- 
ment, as involving a dangerous shift in the relative powers of the 
federal and state governments, this being the view of John Ran- 
dolph, Andrew Stevenson, and Philip Pendleton Barbour.” 

John Taylor of Caroline had warned that the unrestricted power 


18 Joseph H. Harrison, Jr., “The Internal Improvement Issue in the Politics of 
the Union, 1783-1825” (Ph.D. dissertation, University of Virginia, 1954), 35-135; 
also Christian Senf to George Washington, May 20, 1789, copy in Henry Knox 
Papers ( Massachusetts Historical Society ). 

19 William H. Crawford to Van Buren, May 31, 1830. Cf. Philip P. Barbour 
in the House of Representatives, March 7, 1818, in Annals of Congress, 15 Cong., 
1 Sess., 1151-64; ibid., 18 Cong., 1 Sess., 1005-13 (Barbour, January 13, 1824), 
1264-82 (Andrew Stevenson, January 29, 1824), 1296-1311 (John Randolph, Jan- 
uary 30, 1824). For a reiteration of their views see Cong. Debates, 21 Cong., 1 
Sess., 646-55 (Barbour, March 23, 1830). Other Virginians hardly less con- 
spicuous in the early debates on internal improvements were Alexander Smyth, 
Hugh Nelson, William S. Archer, and William C. Rives, all on the strict-con- 
structionist side. 
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over commerce claimed by the nationalists would “reach the 
whole intercourse among men and even include the connubial,” 
while the military power, likewise invoked, was but “the ancient 
club law, invented by one Hercules. . . . He used it to kill wild 
beasts; a precedent for using it to kill State rights.”*° Nathaniel 
Macon, upon passage of the bill for subscription to the Chesa- 

ake and Delaware Canal Company, had risen in the Senate 
“with a full heart, to take his last farewell of an old friend that 
he had always admired and loved—he meant the constitution of 
the United States.”** Randolph had asserted that if Congress 
could pass the Survey Bill, “they may emancipate every slave in 
the United States,” had anticipated “a coalition of knavery and 
fanaticism . . . on this floor,” and had adjured his fellow-planters 
“to look well to what they are doing—to the colossal power with 
which they are now arming this Government.” Georgia’s Thomas 
W. Cobb saw the extension of the Cumberland Road beyond 
Wheeling as a precedent for arming the slaves.”* 

Cobb’s leader, Crawford, complacent enough on the subject 
when a presidential aspirant, had come by 1830 to “seriously ap- 
prehend a civil war, if some thing is not done to conciliate the 
discontents” arising from the exercise of doubtful powers. “My 
own objections to the system of internal improvements contem- 
plated by Congress,” he informed Van Buren in 1830, “are greater 
than to the, Tariff system.” His only hope was in “a convention to 
revise the federal Constitution.” He had “no expectation that the 
Western people will abandon internal improvements, but it is 
probable that they will agree to limitations of that power. At 
present”—that is, as an implied power—“it has none.”** 

The hope of compelling such an amendment had led Jefferson, 
scarified in his last months by the uninhibited nationalism of the 
younger Adams, to canvass the desirability of new Virginia Reso- 
lutions. Madison had dissuaded him; it was better for other states, 
against which less prejudice existed, to assume the lead—for ex- 

20 Annals, 18 Cong., 1 Sess., 558-65. 

21 Cong. Debates, 18 Cong., 2 Sess., 679-80. 

22 Annals, 18 Cong., 1 Sess., 1296-1311. 

23 Cong. Debates, 18 Cong., 2 Sess., 649-67. 

24 Crawford to Van Buren, May 31, 1830. For the Georgian’s earlier attitude see 
Dangerfield, Era of Good Feelings, 444 n.; also, Crawford to Albert Gallatin, May 


2, 1818, in Gallatin Papers (New-York Historical Society); and Benjamin Ruggles 
to Thomas Worthington, in Worthington Papers (Ohio State Library). 
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ample, “the weighty State of N. York. . . . Her Senator Van Buren, 
it appears, has already taken up the subject.” For in New York, 
as in New England, “progress made . . . in her internal improve. 
ments reduces her interest in the prosecution of them with the 
national revenue, below her contributions to it, or her portion of a 
dividend from it.”** Van Buren had already reached the same 
conclusion. 

Entering the Senate at a time when New York was still hopeful 
of federal aid for the Erie Canal, which he alone of the “Bucktail” 
chiefs had had the wit to support, he had cast an oft-repented 
vote for the Gate Bill of 1822, vetoed by Monroe.”* But his think- 
ing clarified as “Clinton’s Ditch” progressed, and in January 1824 
he revived the constitutional amendment offered by James Bar- 
bour in 1818; it would have required the consent of a state to 
federal improvements within that state’s boundaries, and the dis- 
tribution of such appropriations according to the congressional 
ratio.** 

It was Van Buren’s renewal of this proposal, on December 20, 
1825, along with a resolution flatly declaring “that Congress does 
not possess the power to make Roau, . :d Canals within the 
respective States,” which so cheered the Virginia patriarchs. His 
speech on that occasion was one of the most carefully prepared of 
his career,”* although, as he explained to his closest confidant at 
Albany, he was not “sanguine” of a majority in favor of his pro- 
posals. Western opposition would be too strong, but he was con- 
vinced “that we must be able in the end to break up all inter- 
ference on the part of the Genl. Govt. without a previous amend- 
ment of the Constitution. It is strange that our people are so in- 
different upon the subject. There is no State in the Union that 
has so much interest in it as ours; growing out of our hard expendi- 


25 James Madison to Thomas Jefferson, December 28, 1825, in Gaillard Hunt 
(ed.), The Writings of James Madison (9 vols., New York, 1900-1910), IX, 236- 
40; also, Madison to Ritchie, December 18, 1825, ibid., IX, 231-36; Jefferson to 
Madison, December 24, 1825, January 2, 1826, in A. A. Lipscomb and A. E. 
Bergh (eds.), The Writings of Thomas Jefferson (20 vols., Washington, 1903- 
1904), X, 349-52, 359-60. 

26 Autobiography, 84-85, 315. See also, Charles E. Dudley to Van Buren, De 
cember 23, 1821. 

27 Annals, 18 Cong., 1 Sess., 134-35. 

28 Cong. Debates, 19 Cong., 1 Sess., 20-21. The New York legislature quickly 
endorsed his position. 
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ture & liability to future contributions for the work in other 
States.””° 

Had he aimed solely at a reasonable and constitutional solution, 
the New Yorker might have reached an accommodation with 
John Bailey of Massachusetts, an Adams supporter, who had 
just introduced in the House an amendment similar, in so far as it 
concerned internal improvements, to his own. Van Buren was 
content to wait. “The state of the political atmosphere,” as 
Madison regretfully noted, “did not promise that discussion and 
division on the pure merits of such an amendment, which ought 
to be desired.”*® But the New Yorker made the internal improve- 
ment question “my study” in the ensuing years, corresponding 
with Madison about it and obtaining from a son of Alexander 
Hamilton evidence that the arch-Federalist himself had thought 
amendment prerequisite to federal canal-digging.** On appro- 
priate occasions, also, he would favor the Senate with “my con- 
stitutional speech & therein reprobate strongly but respectfully 
the heresies of Messrs. Calhoun & Clay on the subject of the power 
of the Federal Government.”** An issue which enabled Van 
Buren simultaneously to serve the interests of his state, indulge 
his real preference for Old Republican doctrine, bedevil the 
Adams administration, and embarrass Calhoun was too perfect 
to be solved prematurely. 

For his part, the Vice-President was engaged in what he neg- 
lected to call, but might have, “an agonizing reappraisal” of his 
old position. In Columbia, his Radical foes, led by William Smith, 
John L. Wilson, and Dr. Cooper, had succeeded in getting the 
legislature to condemn federal improvements during the first 
winter of the Adams administration, an example which New York, 
Virginia, and, later, Georgia followed. Calhoun’s lieutenants had 


29 Van Buren to Benjamin F. Butler, December 25, 1825. 

80 Madison to Van Buren, March 13, 1827. For Bailey’s resolutions see Cong. 
Debates, 19 Cong., 2 Sess., 801-802; for the President’s misgivings regarding them, 
see Charles Francis Adams (ed.), Memoirs of John Quincy Adams (12 vols., Phila- 
delphia, 1874-1877), VII, 80. 

31 Autobiography, 312. 

82 John C. Hamilton to Van Buren, December 27, 1826, enclosing Alexander 
Hamilton’s undated letter (about 1798) to Jonathan Dayton. See also, for Van 
Buren’s activity in the Senate, George Bancroft, Martin Van Buren to the End of 
His Public Career (New York, 1889), 116-20. See also, Madison to Van Buren, 
September 20, October 15, 1826. 

33 Van Buren to Butler, December 12, 1826. 
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barely averted similar action a year earlier, when their principal, 
as Secretary of War, had just reported his final blueprint for g 
national system of communications.** In Washington, Hamilton 
and McDuffie had been less resolute, insisting that their support 
of the Survey Bill had committed them to nothing in particular, 
and leading the opposition, respectively, to the Chesapeake and 
Delaware Bill and to the extension of the Cumberland Road. 

Both had pleaded for the prior adoption of a national plan, 
ignoring the fact that there was a plan, Calhoun’s, and that these 
two works had importance in it.*° Similarly, the Calhoun men were 
eager to espouse William C. Rives’s charge, put forward in 1897, 
that the Adams administration was using improvements as a 
weapon of political corruption.** Their leader, in April 1828, ex- 
plained a casting vote in favor of an amendment limiting surveys 
to those already commenced by observing darkly that he had “no 
doubt [that] if the system is not confined to the provisions of the 
law of 1824, it will, and ought to run down.”*" 

Yet Calhoun was readier to adopt the practices of his Radical 
foes than to profess their principles and was hopeful of some 
compromise which might give the West the improvements it 
wanted without impairing the constitutional defenses so vital 
to the South.** He would rebuke Daniel Webster, in January 
1830, for implying “that the person now occupying the chair of 
the Senate has changed his opinions on the subject of Internal 
Improvements.”*® 

Meantime Van Buren had acquired Jackson’s complete con- 
fidence and had explained the issue to “Old Hickory” with the 
persuasiveness of a recognized expert. No doubt he was helped 
by the trend of sentiment in Tennessee. especially the Nashville 

34 Charles S. Sydnor, The Development of Southern Sectionalism, 1819-1848 
(Baton Rouge, 1948), 181-82; Charles M. Wiltse, John C. Calhoun, Nationalist, 
1782-1828 (Indianapolis, 1944), 322. The Calhounite resistance was led by 
Eldred Simkins. 

35 Harrison, “Internal Improvement Issue,” 662-69. 

86 Cong. Debates, 19 Cong., 2 Sess., 1279 ff.; for Hayne’s echoing of this charge 
see Hayne to Jackson, June 15, 1828, quoted in Stanley J. Folmsbee, Sectionalism 
and Internal Improvements in Tennessee, 1796-1845 (Knoxville, 1939), 60-61. 

87 Cong. Debates, 20 Cong., 1 Sess., 609. 

38 Charles M. Wiltse, John C. Calhoun, Nullifier, 1829-1839 (Indianapolis, 
1949), 39-44, contains an excellent summary of the relative positions of Calhoun 
and Van Buren at this time. But the same author rather neglects the tortuous 


retreat of his hero during the six years previous. 
89 Cong. Debates, 21 Cong., 1 Sess., 68. 
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region, which was increasingly hostile to federal improvements; 
a fact which probably accounts for the removal from Jackson’s 
first inaugural of a statement that improvements not entirely local 
should be regarded as federal.*° The President’s leaning towards 
an Old Republican view of the issue had been manifest in 1822, 
when he approved Monroe’s veto of the Gate Bill, and he was 
certain to look with suspicion on a cause championed by Adams 
and Clay. Yet he was committed, not only by votes for the Sur- 
vey Bill and the other improvement measures of the Eighteenth 
Congress, but by an explicit statement during the 1824 campaign 
that “Congress can constitutionally apply their funds to such ob- 
jects as may be deemed National.”*' He was of course influenced — 
by the preponderance of Western sentiment. There was also 
“Pennsylvania . . in every sense of the word a great state and 
worthy of high respect.” Yet, in Van Buren’s words: 


He appreciated to their full extent the arguments in support of the 
inexpediency of the legislation which he was asked to arrest, whilst 
the Constitution remained unaltered, but preferred to meet the ques- 
tion on constitutional grounds. No Cabinet councils were called: not 
another member of the Cabinet was consulted before his decision 
had become irrevocable. It was understood between us that I should 
keep an eye upon the movements of Congress and bring to his notice 
the first Bill upon which I might think his interference would be pre- 
ferable.*? 


There is ample reason to accept Van Buren’s account of this 
conversion; his papers not only attest his authorship of the Mays- 
ville Road Bill veto but show that he was thenceforth called on, 
whether in or out of office, to formulate Jackson’s statements on 
internal improvements.** And his tactical skill in choosing the 
ground of battle fully justified the general's confidence. 


40 John S. Bassett, The Life of Andrew Jackson (one-vol. ed., New York, 1931), 
483-84. Cf. drafts of First Inaugural Address in Jackson Papers (Manuscripts 
Division, Library of Congress) from which it would appear that the offending 
clause was in the second version rather than, as stated by Bassett, in the first. 

41 Jackson to James W. Lanier, May 15 (?), 1824, in John S. Bassett (ed.), 
Correspondence of Andrew Jackson (7 vols., Washington, 1926-1935), III, 253; 
see also, Folmsbee, Sectionalism and Internal Improvements, 46-69. 

42 Autobiography, 320. 

43 Cf. Jackson to Van Buren, October 18, 1830, June 14, August 18, 1832; Van 
Buren to Andrew Jackson Donelson, August 26, 1832; Van Buren to Jackson, 
August 29, 31, 1832. 
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He was also extremely lucky in the disposition which the first 
session of the Twenty-First Congress made of the various jm. 
provement measures before it. A subscription of $250,000 to the 
youthful Baltimore and Ohio Railroad was tabled by a two-vote 
margin in the Senate and failed to win consideration in the 
House.** A bill for purchasing another thousand shares in the 
Louisville and Portland Canal Company could hardly be denied a 
national character, but it did not pass until the final day of the 
session and could be disposed of by a pocket veto.** Most danger- 
ous of all, because of the number of constituencies involved, was 
the bill for a national road from Buffalo via Washington to New 
Orleans, of which its sponsor, Joseph Hemphill of Philadelphia, 
observed that it would “hold out full assurance that national im- 
provements are intended to be prosecuted by the General Gov- 
ernment.”** Since it would pass through eight sovereign states, 
without even the formality of their consent, the claim seemed 
justified. 

Thomas Ritchie was appalled that this “National Road—to 
Power” could be advocated after the recent expositions in the 
Senate of “the true theory of the Constitution” and at a time 
“when the old party lines between Republicans and Federalists 
seemed about to be drawn.” His alarm was the more understand- 
able since so confirmed a spokesman of state rights as General Alex- 
ander Smyth was unable to refrain from supporting a highway 
which was to be located through his own Southwest Virginia 
constituency.*? It would have been a nasty proposition for a veto. 

But an earthen highway of fifteen hundred miles seemed rather 
old-fashioned in the dawn of the Railroad Age;** congressmen 
whose districts lay athwart rejected alternative routes demanded 


44 Cong. Debates, 21 Cong., 1 Sess., 453-55, 1136-37. 

45 [bid., 247, 1148. 

46 Ibid., 637-46. A road from Washington to New Orleans had figured in all the 
early plans of internal improvements, including Calhoun’s. The Washington-Buf- 
falo section had been added to the plan under the Adams administration, and three 
alternative routes surveyed. See Senate Documents, 19 Cong., 1 Sess., No. 2 (Ser. 
No. 125), “Document H,” 54-63; House Repts., 20 Cong., 1 Sess., No. 48 (Ser. No. 
176), 1-26. 

47 Richmond Enquirer, March 30, 1830. For Alexander Smyth’s apostasy see 
also the oblique reference in his obituary. Ibid., April 23, 1830. His speech is in 
Cong. Debates, 21 Cong., 1 Sess., 680-82. 

48 The point was made by Samuel P. Carson of North Carolina in his speech 
of March 25, 1830. Cong. Debates, 21 Cong., 1 Sess., 668-74. 
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a change of location as the price of their support; and the op- 
ponents of the bill, led by Philip P. Barbour and James K. Polk, 
had definitely the better of the debate. The measure was de- 
feated, on April 14, by a vote of 105 to 88.** 

If this second national road was not to materialize, a third, 
designed to intersect with it in North Alabama and with the Cum- 
berland Road at Zanesville, Ohio, was necessarily nebulous. 
Only as a part of this third highway could Kentucky's Mays- 
ville, Washington, Paris, and Lexington Turnpike Road be re- 
garded as a national work. The Kentucky delegation was able to 
push it through Congress with little opposition. Van Buren, who 
“brought the subject to the President’s notice during one of our 
daily rides,” remarks that Jackson somehow imagined Henry 
Clay, through whose country the road would run, to be “pressing 
the measure and the question it involved upon him.”*° 

Though the message which resulted did not, as Ritchie had 
urged, “seize the whole ground with a decided grasp” by exclud- 
ing “any collateral question—such as that the Road is merely in a 
state,” it produced, in James Hamilton’s phrase, “both a soothing 
& exhilirating effect throughout the South.” The Enquirer, which 
had predicted a veto, exulted, despite differences in detail, over 
this “eloquent and memorable Message” and contrasted it bel- 
ligerently with the pronouncements of Henry Clay, “an absolute 
Latitudinarian in all his sentiments.”** Nathaniel Macon pro- 
nounced that “if the Administration goes on as it has begun, it 
will equal the first four years of the Jefferson Administration.” 
Crawford voiced “pleasure” though he still thought a wholesale 
revision of the Constitution necessary.» Hayne joined Hamilton 
in commendation,® while at a banquet for John Randolph in Nor- 
folk, on the eve of that statesman’s departure for Russia, guests 


49 See especially the speech of David Crockett, March 30, 1830, ibid., 714-16, 
for an example of unabashed logrolling. For Barbour’s and Polk’s speeches, March 
23 and March 29, 1830, respectively, see ibid., 646-55, 692-700. 

50 Autobiography, 320-21. 

51 Ritchie to Van Buren, May 1830. 

52 James Hamilton, Jr., to Van Buren, June 8, 1830. 

, Po Richmond Enquirer, June 1, 1830; for predictions see ibid., May 11, 25, 28, 

54 Nathaniel Macon to Van Buren, August 8, 1830. 

55 Crawford to Van Buren, January 3, 1831. 

56 Hayne to Van Buren, October 23, 1830; James Hamilton, Jr., to Van Buren, 
September 20, 1830. 
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drank to “The rejection of the Maysville Road Bill it falls upon the 
ears like the music of other days.”*" 

The fall elections having strengthened belief in the veto’s popu- 
larity, Jackson and Van Buren, in the former’s second annual mes- 
sage, undertook to consolidate their victory. The Secretary of 
State had meantime made persistent efforts to elicit a formula, suit- 
able for Jackson’s purposes, from the aging James Madison, whose 
lucid exposition of all sides, submitted in the strictest confidence, 
proved of little help. Madison had no objection to federal sub- 
scriptions of stock, under proper safeguards, in private corpora- 
tions; he thought them rather the most economical means, as they 
had certainly been the most usual, of aiding roads and canals of 
national importance.” 

The President, however, now placed such subscriptions beyond 
the pale and deprecated any further appropriations for internal 
improvements until the discharge of the national debt; after that 
a constitutional amendment or a distribution of the surplus might 
be resorted to. River and harbor appropriations, where clearly 
connected with foreign commerce, might continue; the Richmond 
Junto would be shocked, and friends of the American System 
cheered, by Jackson’s approval in 1831 of an omnibus appropria- 
tion including new surveys and a sum for the Delaware Break- 
water.®® But, though this “reform” administration would spend 
more for improvements than all of its predecessors put together, 
its worst enemy could not accuse it of systematic planning, and 
the South was accordingly comforted.” 

Van Buren, as the architect of this policy, needed all the credit 
it brought him. Nothing, perhaps, could have been done to main- 
tain co-operation with Hamilton and Hayne, who were shortly 

57 Autobiography, 326. 

58 Madison to Van Buren, June 9, July 5, October 9, 1830, ibid., 330-35. 

59 Ritchie to Van Buren, July 10, 1832; Peter V. Daniel to Van Buren, July 12, 
1832; Niles’ Weekly Register ( Baltimore, 1811-1849), XLII (July 21, 1832), 369. 

60 James D. Richardson (comp.), Compilation of the Messages and Papers of 
the Presidents, 1789-1897 (10 vols., Washington, 1896-1900), II, 514 ff. See also, 
Bassett, Jackson, 693. A comparison of appropriations for the Cumberland Road 
during Jackson’s administration with those before his time appears in ibid., 495. 
A similar analysis of river and harbor appropriations may be found in the report 
of Representative Francis O. J. Smith, from the House Committee of Ways and 
Means, January 31, 1837, in Cong. Debates, 24 Cong., 2 Sess., Appendix, 261-62; 


this may be supplemented with the figures from the river and harbor act of 
March 3, 1837, ibid., [2nd] Appendix, 25-27. 
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drawn into the vortex of nullification.’ Nothing, perhaps, could 
have alienated Forsyth and the old Crawford men in Georgia, 
with their pleasure over Jackson’s Indian policy and their personal 
vindictiveness against Calhoun.™ In Virginia and North Carolina 
the friends of the Secretary of State encountered embarrassment 
aplenty. 

To the charge that the New Yorker was a mere “scene shifter,” 
rather than, as the Enquirer stoutly maintained, a man “of su- 
perior talents and of genuine Jeffersonian political principles,”™ 
was soon added that of having hatched the intrigue against Vice- 
President Calhoun which Southerners were apt to consider a dirty 
business. William S. Archer, stopping off in Richmond on his way 
home from Congress in March 1831, found the Virginia Assembly 
meditating resolutions of praise for Senators Littleton W. Taze- 
well and John Tyler for their opposition to the Turkish Mission. 
Calhoun’s cause was being openly championed by so thorough- 
going an old Radical as Governor John Floyd, and, Archer wrote, 
“I am entirely convinced that, if Clay were not in the way, the 
present Legislature would take decided ground against the Ad- 
ministration, and .. . for Mr. Calhoun.” Van Buren must halt the 
attacks of the Jackson press on the Virginia senators, and the 
Cabinet must be so reorganized as to omit John Eaton, or even 
the fear of a Democratic split would not prevent disaster. 

Clearly Archer and Andrew Stevenson, as the Secretary of 
State’s defenders, were at bay, but it was conceded that “Ritchie 
is very determined on our side, more so than I have ever known 
where sentiment was divided or against him.”* Indeed the 
editor of the Enquirer was one of the three men, aside from 
the President himself, in whom Van Buren presently confided his 
decision to resign from the State Department.” 

That resignation started the reaction in his favor. Archer, who 
praised the New Yorker’s “disinterestedness” and “perspicacity,” 
was convinced the following autumn that it alone had prevented 


61 Both disappear from the ranks of Van Buren’s correspondents after the 
autumn of 1830. 


62 Bassett, Jackson, 512. 

63 Richmond Enquirer, March 30, 1830, where “A Pupil of the ’98 School” 
defends Van Buren. 

4 William S. Archer to Van Buren, March 12, 1831. 


65 Van Buren to Ritchie, April 17, 1831. The other two were his own brother 
and B. F. Butler. 
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the alignment of Virginia for Calhoun.** Perhaps not. Lieutenant. 
Governor Peter V. Daniel had deplored the resignation, while 
Judge Richard E. Parker could “not believe that Va. could ever 
vote for one who is almost the father of the system of internal 
improvements on the part of the general government, & the ad- 
vocate of the U. S. Bank.”*? Ritchie, however, had been quick to 
see that Van Buren was on the road to the vice-presidency.™ 

Yet Ritchie would weaken before winter, and he was sure 
to find the candidacy of Philip Pendleton Barbour, whom the 
Calhoun men in Alabama contrived to nominate as Jackson’s run- 
ning mate, attractive. Barbour, now a federal judge, had long 
“stood at the very head of the ‘restrictionists’ of Virginia—. . 
most earnest in support of ‘state rights’ and ‘free trade.” He 
had been the leading opponent of federal internal improvements 
in almost every House debate on the issue between 1817 and 
1830; Van Buren himself esteemed him a “pure and inflexible 
sentinel on the ramparts of the Constitution,’ and he was 
virtually Ritchie’s beau ideal of a statesman.” 

Richard E. Parker and Andrew Stevenson were less susceptible. 
Both realized that the Senate’s rejection of Van Buren’s nomina- 
tion as minister to England had promoted him to the rank of party 
martyr, and they refused to take Barbour’s candidacy seriously. 
Parker, who seems to have controlled the Winchester Virginian, 
brought that paper out for Van Buren early in 1832, and Stevenson 
presently joined him in demanding that Ritchie and the Enquirer 
follow suit.”* It took the Richmond editor some two months more 
to reach the point of an outright commitment, but his columns 


66 Archer to Van Buren, October 3, 1831. 

67 Daniel to Van Buren, April 22, 1831; Richard E. Parker to Van Buren, April 
23, 1831. 

68 Ritchie to Van Buren, April 30, 1831. 

69 Francis P. Blair to Van Buren, January 28, 1832. The nomination by the 
Alabama legislature was engineered by Governor John Gayle of that state; that it 
was rightly ascribed to the Calhounite strategy of preventing the choice of a vice- 
president in the electoral college and throwing the question before the Senate is 
evident from Wiltse, Calhoun, Nullifier, 129, and from the identity of Barbour's 
backers throughout the South. 

70 Niles’ Register, XLII (April 21, 1832), 123. 

71 Autobiography, 309. 

72 Cf. Richmond Enquirer, February 28, 1832. 

73 Parker to John Campbell, February 3, 1832; Stevenson to Ritchie, February 
4, 1832. Campbell, who had been appointed Treasurer of the United States 
through Junto influence, was one of their protégés. 
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meanwhile had resounded with Van Buren’s praises, while Vir- 
ginians had been admonished that, despite their own preferences 
for Barbour, the claims of other sections must be considered, and 
that the New Yorker “comes nearer, in his opinions, to the Vir- 
ginia State Rights doctrines, than any other individual likely to 
be elected.”"* Peter V. Daniel and William H. Roane, both of the 
Junto, were able at the end of February to prevent the Virginia 
legislative caucus from instructing the state’s delegation to the 
Baltimore convention in the judge’s favor, Roane grandiloquently 
if illogically reminding them that “Virginia was not now in her 
palmy days—the scene had sadly changed—nor would he now lay 
the political remains of Philip P. Barbour in the Vice Presidential 
Chair. . . . If the sceptre had departed from Judah, if we had 
ceased to give Presidents to the Union, he had no ambition to 
clutch the air-drawn dagger of the V. Presidency.”™ 

Hence Virginia sent an uninstructed delegation, with Daniel 
and Archer at its head, to Baltimore at the end of May. There 
they cast a full quota of twenty-three votes for Barbour, yet it was 
evidently a perfunctory courtesy rather than the start of a revolt. 
The judge received six of the fifteen North Carolina votes, six out 
of seven from Alabama, South Carolina’s eleven, and three out 
of ten from Maryland. Every other vote cast by a slave-state dele- 
gate was in Van Puren’s favor, save for the fifteen which Ken- 
tucky gave her favorite son, Colonel Richard M. Johnson. With- 
out this support the New Yorker could not have obtained the two- 
thirds majority which gave him the nomination on the first bal- 
lot.”° 

Van Buren’s friend Archer lost no time in expressing the Vir- 
ginians’ cordial support of the nomination; Stevenson had helped 
to smooth the way for it by putting pressure on the New Yorker’s 
none too faithful friend, Secretary of the Treasury Louis McLane, 
not to run; Daniel, a member of the notifying committee, had as 
“Crito” been Van Buren’s devoted champion that spring in the En- 
quirer, and he now undertook to coach the candidate as to a suit- 
able acceptance statement. The rejected minister was warned 


74 “Southern Feeling,” in Richmond Enquirer, March 8, 1832; ibid., February 


28, 1832. For a jeering notice of the final avowal see Niles’ Register, XLII (May 
12, 1832), 193. 


™ Richmond Enquirer, March 1, 1832. 
16 Niles’ Register, XLII (May 26, 1832), 234-36. 
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that “the great burthen of opposition to you in the South, is an 
imputed hostility to Southern interests, manifested, as is said, by 
an attachment to the tariff, and to the power over internal im- 
provements . . . either directly or indirectly by the levying and 
distribution of money.” Daniel hoped that his friend would “so 
far as your judgment approves . . . fully and directly announce 
and sustain the old democratic doctrines.” The most important of 
these, for Virginia, was that regarding internal improvements, 
for “If there is any thing which amongst our people is regarded as 
peculiarly odious, it is such a measure as implies in its execution 
or claims by its terms, an interference with the territory of a 
State.” 

Van Buren was more successful in meeting this requirement, 
and in aligning himself with the majority Southern opinion on the 
Bank and Indian questions, than in satisfying his friend John 
Forsyth’s request that he clear himself of charges pertaining to 
his part in the Tariff of Abominations."* He conspicuously failed 
“to hasten,” as urged by Ritchie, “to the City of Washington... 
to assist in settling the Tariff on just principles” and, justifying 
the praises of his Virginia friends, to “Take your stand boldly, like 
a Patriot. Come out fearless of all consequences, and trusting all 
to your country & your God.””® But they still supported him. 

That their old friend Barbour, evidently thirsting for the vice- 
presidency, remained in the race, was a source of embarrassment 
and growing anger. Jackson-Barbour tickets were projected or 
actually in the field in Virginia, North Carolina, Georgia, Ala- 
bama, and Mississippi; the Nullifiers strove for coalition with the 
supporters of Clay and John Sergeant in those states, hoping to 
compel the choice of a vice-president by the Senate. But Virginia, 
as Parker assured Van Buren, “looks upon you as the steady and 
uniform advocate of all her doctrines with the exception of her 
opposition to the Tariff, and even as to it, that you are not dis- 
posed to go with the Ultras of the North.” The New Yorker was 
“of the party equally opposed to consolidation and nullification.” 


77 Daniel to Van Buren, July 12, 1832; Daniel to Campbell, February 7, 1832; 
Richmond Enquirer, February 2, 4, 1832; Lewis to Van Buren, April 22, 1859, 
and attached notes in Autobiography, 583-91. 

78 John Forsyth to Van Buren, July 7, 1832. 
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The Barbour men were presently lamenting the discovery that 
“in Virginia . . . there does exist somewhere, a political power 
whose mandates are above the control of the people.”*! Their 
principal was similarly enlightened; he withdrew his candidacy 
towards the end of October, too late to receive much credit from 
Van Buren’s partisans but not too late to leave himself eligible for 
eventual appointment to the Supreme Court by Andrew Jackson. 
And the New Yorker received all the Southern electoral votes 
which went to “Old Hickory.” 

Four years later, when running for the first place, Van Buren 
would lose Georgia and Tennessee to Hugh L. White, Maryland 
and Kentucky to William Henry Harrison, and South Carolina to 
a candidate of her own choosing, not formally in the field.** But 
his election in 1832 was the crucial one; it was regarded by the 
party organization, in and out of the South, as definitely con- 
firming his claim to succeed Jackson. 

It was no coincidence that it should also have been recognized, 
and promptly, as a popular verdict not only against the United 
States Bank but against internal improvements by the federal 
government.** Such works, Van Buren would complacently ob- 
serve in the 1850's, had been “forever withdrawn from the action 
of that Government,” since 


All... which it was ever hoped might prove safe and useful to the 
Country, have been made by or under the authority of the State Gov- 
ernments. All motive for enlisting the interference of the National 
Government for generations to come, has thus been superseded. In the 
cases of wild and unprofitable or speculative projects, losses . . . which 
the Treasury would have sustained . . . have fallen . . . upon the 
shoulders of those who expected to make money by them... . 


... The theory and the practice . . . are both exploded as regards the 
action of the Federal Government.®® 


ment towards Barbour’s continued candidacy and for notes on its progress see 
Claiborne W. Gooch to Cambreleng, October 9, 1832; Jackson to Van Buren, 
October 23, 1832; Niles’ Register, XLII (August 4, 1832), 405-407; ibid. ( August 
11, 1832), 419. 
81 Niles’ Register, XLIII (October 20, 1832), 126. 
82 Barbour to Thomas W. Gilmer, October 24, 1832, ibid. (November 3, 1832), 
153. 
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His friend George Bancroft, preparing what was intended to 
serve as Van Buren’s campaign biography for 1844, would add 
that “The vast expenditure in which this system would have in. 
volved the nation was the least objection to it.” It would have 
meant “centralization . . . akin to despotism.” Its prevention was 
“demanded of those who desired and labored for the success of 
the American experiment.” It “would have corrupted our Con- 
stitution in the very sources of its life.”** 

Half a century later Edward Morse Shepard—Cleveland Demo- 
crat, railroad lawyer, and exponent of conservative reform—would 
base Van Buren’s claim to statesmanship largely on his success in 
preventing an “intrinsically dangerous, and . . . unwholesome ex- 
tension of the federal power which ought not to take place 
whether within the Constitution or by amending it,”*’ “a power 
which even in those days would have been great, and which, . . . 
had it continued with the growth of railways, would have enorm- 
ously and radically changed our system of government.”** 

If this blow to positive government also served the economic 
interest of New York, Van Buren could hardly be blamed. But 
such a policy, however agreeable to the constitutional suscepti- 
bilities of the Southern Atlantic States, did little for their badly 
deficient systems of communications. The schemes of Virginia, 
South Carolina, and Georgia to tap the trade of the West all failed 
in the pre-Civil War period; federal aid alone might have sus- 
tained them. As John Marshall bitterly observed, when the Vir- 
ginia Democracy applauded Jackson’s pocket veto of a harbor bill 
which “contained an appropriation intended to make Richmond 
a seaport” for ocean-going vessels, “for this too our sagacious 
politicians are thankful. We seem to think it the summit of human 
wisdom, or rather of American patriotism, to preserve our pov- 


erty.”*° 


86 Bancroft, Van Buren, 113-15. 

87 Edward M. Shepard, Martin Van Buren (Boston, 1894), 83-84. 
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William C. Rives and the 


‘Old Gentlemen’s Convention” 


By ROBERT G. GUNDERSON 


Pires A LECTURE TOUR THROUGH NEW ENGLAND DURING 
the tense days of the secession winter, Carl Schurz optimistically 
noted “the symptoms of a rising fighting spirit.” “It will be an 
easy thing,” Schurz assured President-elect Abraham Lincoln, “if 
matters are well managed by our papers and public men, to lead 
this spirit into the proper channel.” In Boston, advocates of pre- 
ventive war urged Governor John A. Andrew to “drive the ruffians 
into the Gulf of Mexico and give the country to the negroes.” 
Two days before Christmas, radical Republican leaders in both 
houses of Congress met in the Washington quarters of Francis P. 
Blair, Sr., and “unanimously agreed that the integrity of the Union 
should be preserved, though it cost a million lives.”* Throughout 
the North, “no-compromise men” were indeed afflicted with what 
one conservative Republican diagnosed as a “Yankee type of seces- 
sion fever.”* The secretary of the Illinois Republican State Cen- 
tral Committee promised the President-elect that “a multitude” 
in Chicago would “plunge into blood to the horses’ bridles to 
defend” his “newly acquired prerogatives.”® 

Extremists both north and south of the Ohio were making 
psychological and military preparations for civil war. In Virginia, 
former Governor Henry A. Wise told the “greatest” crowd “ever 
witnessed” in Portsmouth that he “would never submit to the 
election of Abraham Lincoln.” Followers of the fiery ex-governor 

1 Carl Schurz to Abraham Lincoln, December 18, 1860, in Robert Todd Lincoln 


Collection (Manuscripts Division, Library of Congress). 


2 T. P. Chandler to John A. Andrew, January 6, 1861, in John A. Andrew Papers 
(Massachusetts Historical Society ). 

3 New York Times, December 25, 1860. 

4M. B. Anderson to Thurlow Weed, February 8, 1861, in Thurlow Weed Col- 
lection (University of Rochester Library). 

5 Horace White to Lincoln, December 22, 1860, in R. T. Lincoln Collection. 
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raised “secession poles,” organized “committees of safety,” and 
mustered an ever-growing corps of “Minute Men.” “Don’t delay a 
moment,” Wise, warned. “Arm and drill."° When the Virginia 
General Assembly convened in January, members hurriedly passed 
“An Act to Create an Ordnance Department,” and asked Gover- 
nor John Letcher for a plan to “reconstruct” the militia in accord- 
ance with a “suggestion” in his inaugural. A self-appointed agent 


in New York offered to furnish the governor “reliable intelligence” . 


of Northern military movements for a fee of fifteen or twenty 
dollars a day, and an imaginative armchair strategist urged him 
to “fit up” “a few of McCormick’s Reapers” which Old Dominion 
troops might use to mow down Republican “Wide-Awakes” in 
Washington on March 4.’ Discouraged Virginia conservatives 
testified that “public sentiment” was becoming “more and more 
depraved, every day.” “The desire of some for change,” not#d one 
astute observer, “the greed of many for excitement, and the long- 
ing of more for anarchy and confusion, seem to have unthroned 
the reason of men, and left them at the mercy of passion and of 
madness.”* 

Confronted with a rising tide of hysteria, moderate leaders 
looked for means of securing a negotiated adjustment which might 
guarantee Southern rights within the Union. Among this group 
in Virginia, none worked harder for a peaceful settlement than 
William Cabell Rives, venerable patriarch of “Castle Hill” and 
one time minister to France. In a long letter to Congressman 
Alexander R. Boteler on December 8, Rives endorsed a proposal 
“for holding a solemn family council . . . on the present and 
eminently critical condition of the Confederacy.” Observing a 
“reviving spirit of nationality” in areas “where antagonism to 
Southern institutions has been hitherto the strongest,” he refused 
to “abandon the consoling hope that the present troubles . . . may 
end in placing the Constitution and the Union . . . on a more 
solid footing than ever.”® 

6 New York Semi-Weekly Tribune, November 5, 6, 30, 1860; New York Times, 
December 24, 1860. 

7 MS. Acts of the Virginia General Assembly, January 10 and 25, 1861; Alexander 
Jones to John Letcher, January 10, 12, 30, 1861; L. S. Harris to Letcher, January 
8, 1861, in Governor John Letcher Executive Papers (Virginia State Library). 

8 J. D. Davidson to William C. Rives, February 1, 1861, in William C. Rives 
Papers (Manuscripts Division, Library of Congress). 


9 William C. Rives to Alexander R. Boteler, December 8, 1860, HM 23783 
(Henry E. Huntington Library). 
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After the dismal events of December and early January, how- 
ever, Rives feared that such a gathering might well be “our last 
hope for saving the Union.”"® Consequently, on January 17, he 
urged members of the Virginia legislature to “pass promptly your 
Resolutions for a Convention, with the substance of Crittenden’s 
proposition for a basis.” In a letter to the Richmond Enquirer 
that same day, former President John Tyler publicly advocated 
a convention, and two days later the General Assembly issued an 
invitation to “all such States, whether slaveholding or non-slave- 
holding, as are willing to unite with Virginia in an earnest effort to 
adjust the present unhappy controversies.” Legislators recom- 
mended a modified version of the proposal of Senator John J. Crit- 
tenden of Kentucky as a suitable basis of adjustment; called the 
meeting for Washington, D. C., on February 4; and selected 
Tyler, Rives, George W. Summers, James A. Seddon, and John W. 
Brockenbrough to represent the Old Dominion.” 

In a countervailing action, the General Assembly voted to call 
a state convention to consider the relationship of the common- 
wealth to the Union. Neighbors of Rives in Albemarle County 
proposed his name as delegate to this convention, also; and the 
indefatigable ex-senator consented to stand for election. “No one 
can be more profoundly impressed than I am,” he wrote in his 
letter of acceptance, “with the necessity . . . of securing new and 
permanent guarantees for the rights of the slaveholding States in 
the Union.” He reiterated his support of the Crittenden Resolu- 
tions; indicated that he had not “yet despaired of their attain- 
ment”; and promised to try “every proper and honorable expedi- 
ent” before advocating the “last and melancholy resort”: “dis- 
solution of the noblest fabric of political wisdom which the world 
has ever seen.”"® 

In his sincere desire to preserve this “fabric of political wis- 
dom,” Rives made a special trip to Washington in mid-January to 


10 Id. to id., January 10, 1861, in A. R. Boteler Scrapbook I (Duke University 
Library ). 

11 William C. Rives to A. H. H. Stuart, January 17, 1861, ibid. 

12 Richmond Enquirer, January 17, 1861; Virginia Acts, 1861 (Richmond, 1861), 
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18 T, J. Wertenbaker, E. R. Watson, John H. Bibb, F. K. Nelson, and 550 others 
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reply, January 23, 1861. Published pamphlet in the Virginia State Library. Rives 
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urge conciliation among his old-line Whig friends. While in the 
capital, he was “received with great kindness and respect” by 
“acquaintances in and out of Congress.” According to the testi- 
mony of his wife, Judith Page Rives, he engaged in “long and 
satisfactory conversations with people of every shade of opinion 
from General [Winfield] Scott . . . [James M.] Mason and [Robert 
M. T.] Hunter, and Crittenden, down to [William H.] Seward.” 
“I make a special exception of the latter,” said Mrs. Rives with 
uninhibited fervor, “put last because he was the only one of the 
set who did not talk or act like a man or a gentleman: but being 
neither he could not help it.” “In Papa’s first talk with him,” she 
confided to her son, “he said almost in so many words that the 
‘irrepressible conflict’ and similar expressions were intended for 
effect at home, and not designed to reach the ear of the South.” 
Though Seward pointedly left a dinner party after listening to 
Rives outline his “plans of adjusting sectional differences,” the 
conciliatory Virginian nevertheless was encouraged by his peace 
mission to Washington."* 

Returning to Castle Hill for a brief rest the last week in Jan- 
uary, Rives found time to study advice he received from cor- 
respondents scattered throughout the Union. A confidant of Gov- 
ernor Richard Yates in Illinois complained because the Virginia 
invitation specified as the acceptable basis of adjustment an even 
more obnoxious version of the Crittenden Resolutions. This was, 
said the offended advisor, “a demand so wholly inadmissible in the 
Northern view that it had well nigh prevented the appointment 
. . . [of delegates from] this State.” Fortunately, however, the 
“very active intervention” of Lincoln’s designated Attorney Gen- 
eral, Edward Bates, was sufficient “to overcome the prejudice.” 
A few days later, this same informant assured Rives that Gover- 
nor Yates took “the highest satisfaction” in the dispatch of an 
Illinois delegation, and described Judge Stephen T. Logan as the 
member with “close relations to the President elect.” “In my 


14 “JPR” [Judith Page (Mrs. William C.) Rives] to ———————— [son], January 
21, 1861, in Alfred Landon Rives Papers (Duke University Library). 

15 [J. C.] Chrisman to William C. Rives, February 4, 1861, in William C. Rives 
Papers. Though Edward Bates attended a Republican caucus in Springfield during 
the controversy over sending delegates, it is unlikely that his voice was decisive in 
the ultimate decision. William Jayne to Lyman Trumbull, January 31, 1861, in 
Lyman Trumbull Papers (Manuscripts Division, Library of Congress). 
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room,” he added knowingly, the incoming President expressed 
“cordial sentiments towards the people of Virginia.”"® 

From New England, Rives received reports from his son, Wil- 
liam Cabell, Jr., who saw “a conservative reaction going on among 
the people”—largely, of course, as a result of the commercial dis- 
location caused by the secession crisis. Despite this change in 
public sentiment, William, Jr., thought it “vain to hope for har- 
mony from this quarter.” “If the Border Slave States are to re- 
main united with any of the Free States,” he observed pes- 
simistically, “New England in my opinion must be left entirely 
out of view in the settlement.”"* William’s Yankee father-in-law, 
David Sears, however, was so naive as to remain hopeful even 
after Governor Andrew responded to Virginia’s call by appointing 
notoriously inflexible delegates—men applauded by Charles Sum- 
ner as “noble, true, good columnar characters.” In a generous 
letter of introduction, Sears lauded the chairman of the Massa- 
chusetts delegation, Francis B. Crowninshield, as one who “goes 
to Washington . . . with the olive branch in his hand . . . in the 
hope of an amicable adjustment.””* 

Southern conservatives sent Rives assurances of their continued 
support and offered their prayers for the success of the impending 
“Peace Conference,” as the Virginia gathering came to be called. 
“If time is gained, this issue, may yet be settled in peace,” one 
border-state moderate announced hopefully. “How important 
therefore, it is, that Virginia . . . should continue her considerate 
pause . . . first to save the Union, on which our hopes depend— 
and second, to avoid a conflict, in which our blood, may flow like 
waters." A North Carolina conservative “fervently” urged Vir- 
ginia to “act in keeping, with her hitherto wise and patriotic his- 
tory,” while warning that secessionists in the Tarheel State were 
attempting to take “the people . . . out of the Union without 
[their] own permission.”*° Another correspondent wrote that in 
the last resort a “Middle Confederacy” was preferable to union 
with the cotton states.*4 A like-minded Virginian complimented 


16 Chrisman to William C. Rives, February 7, 1861, in William C. Rives Papers. 
17 W. C. Rives, Jr., to his father, January 29, 1861, ibid. 

18 David Sears to William C. Rives, February 6, 1861, ibid. 

19 Davidson to William C. Rives, February 1, 1861, ibid. 

20 Bedford Brown to William C. Rives, January 17, 1861, ibid. 

21 William Massie to William C. Rives, February 8, 1861, ibid. 
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him on his conciliatory position. “You see,” wrote this admirer 
confidently, “I take it for granted that you will have great patience 
not [to] break up so long as there is any possible chance” for a 
settlement.” 

During the anxious days immediately prior to the conference, 
Rives demonstrated an understandable concern for the attitudes 
of his fellow-commissioners. In George W. Summers of Kanawha 
Court House Rives recognized a veteran Whig, a stalwart de- 
fender of the Union, and an eloquent spokesman for the most 
ardently unionist section of the commonwealth. James A. Seddon 
of Goochland, on the other hand, was well known as a onetime 
follower of John C. Calhoun and as an uncompromising opponent 
of what secessionists called “submissionism.” Though more mod- 
erate in speech and manner, former President Tyler of Sherwood 
Forest could be expected to join Seddon in supporting a strong 
Southern-rights position. With the Old Dominion delegation 
thus equally divided, the pivotal member became Judge John 
W. Brockenbrough of Lexington. An eastern Virginian in out- 
look, as well as birth, the judge nevertheless represented a westem 
section which, according to his own testimony, entertained “ex- 
treme Union sentiments.”** As Rives no doubt surmised, much 
depended upon how Judge Brockenbrough determined to resolve 
his anomalous situation. 

In order to discover some indication of Brockenbrough’s current 
attitudes, Rives sought the testimony of his fellow-delegate’s 
Lexington neighbors. The replies he received were necessarily 
circumspect: 


When I parted with you, last week, on the cars, you requested me 
to let you know Judge Brockenbroughs [sic] opinion on the Crisis. . . . 
Last week, I had a short conversation with him, in which, he spoke 
hopefully & conservatively: saying, never despair of the Republic, & 
that the Commission, would go to Washington, with a Catholic spirit. 
When I mentioned, that I had seen you, he enquired anxiously, 
whether you were hopeful; and seemed gratified, to find that you 
were. All this left a favorable impression. But that impression, has 
been, to some extent, removed by his declarations, in the Canvass [for 


22 Thomas W. Meriwether to William C. Rives, February 13, 1861, ibid. 
23 John W. Brockenbrough to John Rutherford, March 5, 1861, in John Ruther- 
ford Papers (Duke University Library ). 
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delegate to the State Convention], as they come to me from [James B.] 
Dorman. 

He maintains the Right of Secession:—says that the honor & interest 
of Va: bind her to the Cotton States, and that, if the Peace Commis- 
sion, is not met at Washington, by the North, Va should secede at 
once.** 


Several days later, after Brockenbrough had left Lexington en 
route to Washington via Richmond, Rives received an even more 
revealing account of his current feelings: 


In a conversation with Brockenbrough I learned from him that he 
was in favour of an adjustment on terms of the Crittenden plan & he 
thought the border slave states ought tu agree upon an ultimatum & 
stand firmly upon it. It is of much importance that he should be in- 
duced to plant himself upon this last mentioned ground— It has been 
said since he left that he Seddon & Tyler, will demand for the South a 
self protecting power— If he announced any such purpose, the idea 
was put into his head after he reached Richmond— I dont [sic] be- 
lieve it but think you will find him ready to co-operate with you 
heartily & earnestly— 


“If he does not,” Rives’ friend added firmly, “we can very easily 
apply the screws.”*° 

At noon on February 4, in accordance with Virginia’s invita- 
tion, some sixty representatives from eleven states assembled in 
Washington at Willard’s Dancing Hall, a reconverted church 
which the enterprising Willard brothers had incorporated as a 
part of their hotel. Former Governor Charles $. Morehead of 
Kentucky called the conference to order; Judge John C. Wright 
of Ohio was made temporary chairman; and a committee on 
tules and organization was appointed. Procompromise members 
were dismayed to find that only one third of the states had as yet 
responded to Virginia’s call. As expected, no one came from the 
states of the lower South. Their representatives assembled that 
day at Montgomery for the first session of the Confederate Con- 
gress. In several Republican states bitter battles still raged over 
the expediency of sending delegates. Others were delayed by the 
vicissitudes of winter travel. The conference therefore adjourned 
to await the arrival of laggards.” 

24 Davidson to William C. Rives, February 1, 1861, in William C. Rives Papers. 
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Members soon sensed the atmosphere of apprehension which 
pervaded Washington. Delegates disembarking from the cars at 
the New Jersey. Avenue depot at North C Street were impressed 
by “the display of men and guns and cannon.””* From his head- 
quarters in Winder’s Building, General-in-Chief of the Army Win- 
field Scott planned the deployment of some nine hundred troops 
in strategic locations throughout the city. Newspaper rumors told 
of attempts to poison his horses, but “rigid discipline” kept 
military encampments free of “unauthorized persons.”** Joseph 
Medill of the Chicago Tribune initiated a tradition for his paper 
by being on hand to declare himself “a volunteer sentinel on the 
walls” of Washington.*® In welcoming the Vermont delegation, 
Senator Solomon Foot talked excitedly of Southern “roughs and 
adventurers” and suggested the advisability of carrying arms. 
“The alarm,” said one Massachusetts delegate, “was so general 
that the city . . . was especially bare of ladies from abroad.” This 
nervous Republican stalwart prudently “secured an asylum” for 
his wife and daughter with Baron Stoeckel, the Russian minister, 
“in case the rebels pushed into Washington,” a catastrophe which 
he was fully “prepared each morning to see.”*' President James 
Buchanan’s Attorney General, Edwin M. Stanton, privately con- 
fided that he did “not think it probable, hardly possible,” that 
Northern officials would still be in the capital on March 4. Asa 
gesture of assurance, jittery officials raised “the stars and stripes” 
to the top of the yet unfinished Washington Monument, “228 
feet from the ground,” in the kind of display which incoming 
Secretary of State Seward lauded as “more effective than the most 
eloquent speech.”* 

Sessions Sessions of the Con vo pe Convention, for Proposing Amendments to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, Held at Washington, D.C., in February, A.D., 1861 
(New York, 1864), 9-13. 

27 John M. Palmer to John M. Palmer, Jr., February 10, 1861, in John M. Palmer 
Papers (Illinois State Historical Society ). 

28 Detroit Daily Free Press, February 5, 7, 1861. 

29 Joseph Medill to Lincoln, December 31, 1860, in R. T. Lincoln Collection. 

80 Lucius E. Chittenden, President Lincoln and his administration at the com- 
mencement of the War, MS. of address delivered before the Lyceum at Tarry- 
town, N.Y., on Friday, March 8, 1867 (Henry E. Huntington Library). 

31 Sarah Forbes Hughes (ed.), Letters and Recollections of John Murray Forbes 
(2 vols., Boston, 1899), I, 188, 190, 198. 

82 Charles Sumner to Andrew, January 28, 1861, in Andrew Papers. 
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Eventually, 132 delegates from twenty-one states arrived to 
take seats in the conference. Some owed their appointments to 
their respective governors and others to their legislatures, but all 
held official credentials duly certified by administrative authori- 
ties in the several states. It was a distinguished group. “The Con- 
vention which framed our present Constitution,” said one pro- 
compromise newspaper writer, “had no more ability and less 
reputation among its members at the time it sat.”** Included in 
the roll call were a former president of the United States, six 
former cabinet members, nineteen former governors, eleven for- 
mer United States senators, fifty former congressmen, five former 
ministers to foreign capitals, ten circuit judges, and twelve state 
supreme court justices. Ninety-seven were lawyers; fifty-nine had 
once served in their respective state legislatures; many were 
prominent old-line Whigs. Eleven members had served with 
Lincoln in the Thirtieth Congress, and five of the Southern dele- 
gates had sat with him on the Whig side of the aisle.* 

Unimpressed by this array of the onetime great, Horace Greeley 
damned the gathering as an “Old Gentlemen’s Convention” of 
“political fossils, who would not have been again disinterred but 
for the shock . . . [of] the secession movement.” Though it by no 
means deserved Greeley’s vitriolic abuse, the conference was 
manifestly a gathering of mature statesmen. Only six members 
were under forty. Twelve had survived their allotted threescore 
years and ten; thirty-four had reached sixty; and seventy-four 
were fifty or over. “These venerable old gentlemen,” concluded 
the Tribune, “are no more fit to be intrusted with . . . guidance 
than a bull is fitted to keep a china shop.”** Secessionists likewise 
referred contemptuously to this “experiment of a Peace Congress” 
which they confidently hoped would “prove abortive.”** But 

34 St. Louis Daily Missouri Republican, February 9, 1861. 

85 Sixty-one of the 132 delegates are listed in Allen Johnson, Dumas Malone, 
and Harris E. Starr (eds.), Dictionary of American Biography (21 vols. and index, 
New York, 1928-1944). South Carolina, Mississippi, Florida, Alabama, Georgia, 
Louisiana, and Texas passed ordinances of secession before the opening of the 
conference and were not represented. No delegates came from Arkansas where 
an election was in progress to determine whether or not to call a secession con- 
vention. After much controversy, the legislatures of Wisconsin, Michigan, and 


Minnesota refused to send delegates. California and Oregon were too remote even 
to consider representation. 


36 New York Semi-Weekly Tribune, February 1, 8, 1861. 
37 New Orleans Bee, February 14, 1861, quoted in Dwight L. Dumond (ed.), 
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“among conservative men,” as the Cincinnati Enquirer discerned, 
“the Convention . . . [was] the hope of the country.”** 

Members accomplished little during the first ten days. John 
Tyler was elected permanent presiding officer; rules were adopted 
that resembled those of the Constitutional Convention; and a 
committee made up of one delegate from each state attempted 
to draw up a plan of adjustment. Those who hoped for success 
compared their task to that of the Founding Fathers. Northem 
extremists damned the enterprise as “a revolutionary proceeding 
for which there . . . [was] no sufficient cause or justification,” 
Radicals bitterly attacked the secrecy rule designed to encourage 
delegates to talk to each other rather than to the newspapers, 
Seddon complained because the entire body did not at once take 
up Virginia's suggestions for a settlement; but radicals endorsed 
the committee procedure as an excellent means of delay, since 
each day brought the country nearer to Lincoln’s inaugural, when, 
as Horace Greeley said, they would be “in a position to use dag- 
gers as well as speak them.”*® 

At first the conference met for but a brief time each day, 
While the committee labored over conflicting compromise pro- 
posals, the remaining delegates found themselves free to pursue 
their own fancies. The Massachusetts delegation put aside its 
“olive branches” and called on General Scott to discuss the 
“tender of volunteers.” When Lincoln arrived at Willard’s, the 
ebullient Bay Staters crowded into Parlor 6 to urge Salmon P. 
Chase’s appointment to the Treasury on behalf of “the capitalists 
of the East.”*° Among Republican members it was estimated that 
“fifty open and avowed office seekers” found it convenient to be 
in Washington “at the expense of their respective states” with 
“some decent pretext . . . so as not to seem to be mere cormorants 
& birds of prey.”*' On February 6 the entire conference ad- 

88 Cincinnati Enquirer, February 13, 1861. 

39 Chittenden, Report, 12, 19-21, 27, 29, 42-43, 169, 414; Horace Greeley to 
W. H. Herndon, December 26, 1860, in R. T. Lincoln Collection; J. Z. G[oodrich] 
to Andrew, February 9, 1861, in Andrew Papers. 

40 Goodrich to Andrew, February 9, 25, 1861, in Andrew Papers; George S. 
Boutwell, Reminiscences of Sixty Years in Public Affairs (2 vols., New York, 1902), 
. a W. Doniphan to John Doniphan, February 22, 1861, in Frederic 
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journed to call on President Buchanan, whose “puling entreaties” 
so annoyed one Vermont radical that six years later he recalled 
the incident with revulsion.*? On the evening of February 12, the 
socially inclined attended a “grand party” at the home of Senator 
and Mrs. Stephen A. Douglas.** An Illinois member confessed 
that one evening he found diversion in “a very coarse perform- 
ance” by “Charlotte Cushman the celebrated Actress”; and ap- 
parently some “Old Gentlemen” scrutinized rather carefully “the 
wretched heartless life of the Belles that really infest the hotels.” 

While some delegates thus amused themselves, several anxious 
assemblies awaited word from Willard’s for signs of conciliation 
or conflict. At the other end of Pennsylvania Avenue, some Re- 
publican congressmen “bent their entire energies” to defeat “com- 
promise propositions both in Congress and the Peace Conven- 
tion.”*® At the provisional seat of “Secessia” in Montgomery, fire- 
eaters likewise attempted to thwart all attempts at adjustment. 
Officials of the provisional government telegraphed sympathetic 
border-state members urging them “not to consent to compromise 
of any kind.” “The only hope now,” concluded a correspondent 
for the Charleston Mercury, “is in the smashing up of the Peace 
Congress and getting Virginia out.”*® 

The Virginia convention assembled at Richmond on February 
13, and members of the moderate majority hoped daily for an 
acceptable Peace Conference report. After noting “the ability, 
patriotism & good feelings” of some of his fellow commissioners, 
Rives sent words from Washington which led them to expect 
the likelihood “of reaching good results.” “With so little to settle,” 
said Rives’ brother Alexander, a member of the Virginia Senate, 
“jt is scarcely credible that such men, as . . . [James] Guthrie, 
[Thomas] Ewing, [Thomas] Ruffin of N. C. &c. &c. cannot bring 
about a harmonious result.” After the annoying ten-day delay, 
however, the Virginia senator displayed less confidence. “We are 


42 Chittenden, MS. address. 

43 Mrs. John Tyler to Mrs. Gardiner [her mother], February 13, 1861, in Lyon 
G. Tyler, The Letters and Times of the Tylers (3 vols., Richmond, 1884-1896), 
II, 612-13. 

44John M. Palmer to his wife, February 13, 1861; Palmer to his daughter, 
February 9, 1861, in Palmer Papers. 

45 New York Times, February 28, 1861. 

46 Correspondence of the Charleston (S.C.) Mercury, February 4, 1861, quoted 
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all anxiety here about the result of your labors in the Conference,” 
he wrote William with increasing apprehension. “Many prayers 
are put up by the disunionists for its failure, but as we are told 
‘the prayers of the wicked avail nought’ we are not discouraged, 
The salvation of the Country depends on your success.”** 

Although Virginia moderates expressed some concern over the 
possibility of a disagreement among the five Virginia peace com- 
missioners, they still felt the state convention sufficiently reliable 
to demand a conservative report. “If there be a difference in the 
Commission from this State,” Alexander Rives wrote from Rich- 
mond, “you may safely calculate on its being adequately resolved 
by the Convention here.” But all hinged on a satisfactory Peace 
Conference adjustment. “Delay is breeding great trouble,” Alex- 
ander warned on February 20. “I do not see how we can main- 
tain ourselves in this state, unless we soon obtain a specific plan, 
upon which we can rally the people.” “In this fearful dilemma,” 
he pleaded, “we all beseech you for some adjustment; and its 
speedy submission by Congress. That alone, I fear, can save us.” 
James Barbour, a member of the Virginia House of Delegates, 
put the situation even more bluntly. “It is idle and wicked for 
those of us who have already nullified personal and _ political 
associations to make further sacrifiices in a hopeless cause,” he 
advised Rives after reading the report of the committee of one 
from each state. “If the Public Men at the North hold themselves 
in their cold repelling position our course is marked and plain. 
We put Va out of this Union never to return.” “Be assured,” 
Barbour concluded, “this is the feeling of all the young vigorous 
controlling Union men here.”** 

At the Peace Conference, Rives struggled to prevent such a 
catastrophe. In an eloquent speech on February 19, he urged 
Northern Republicans to join in “measures that will reunite the 
country, and save it from irredeemable ruin”: 


Let me say to you, Republican gentlemen, we wish to make your 
victory worthy of you. We wish to inaugurate your power and your 
administration over the whole Union. We wish to give you a nation 


47 Alexander Rives to William C. Rives, Jr., February 11, 1861; Alexander Rives 
to William C. Rives, February 15, 1861, in William C. Rives Papers. 

48 Alexander Rives to William C. Rives, February 20, 1861, ibid. 

49 James Barbour to William C. Rives, February 18, 1861, ibid. 
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worth governing. Do us at least the justice of supposing we are in 
earnest in this. We are laboring to relieve you from the difficulties 
that hang over you. War is impending. Do you wish to govern a 
country convulsed by civil war? The country is divided. Do you 
wish to govern a fraction of the country? Behold the difficulties you 
must encounter. You cannot carry on your Government without 
money. Where is the capitalist who will advance you money ‘under 
existing circumstances? 

Gentlemen, believe me . . . when I tell you that you cannot coerce 
sovereign States. .. . You may spend millions of treasure, you may 
shed oceans of blood, but you cannot conquer any five or seven States 
of this Union. The proposition is an utter absurdity. You must find 
some other way to deal with them. In the wisdom of the country some 
other way must be found. 


Even the radicals were impressed by Rives’ hour and one half 
appeal, and J. Z. Goodrich of Massachusetts reported to Governor 
Andrew that all “had a good time generally.”*° 

Not content to rely merely on platform oratory, the eloquent 
Virginia moderate often made his procompromise appeals in near- 
by drawing rooms and lobbies. When Lincoln took up residence 
at Willard’s, Rives made strenuous efforts to divert him from the 
coercive course suggested in his Indianapolis speech, a pronounce- 
ment which profoundly disturbed Southern conservatives. The 
entire Peace Conference called on the President-elect in Parlor 6 
less than twenty-four hours after his flight through Baltimore; 
and after this first meeting Rives concluded he had “been both 
misjudged and misunderstood by the Southern people.” What 
little pleasure Rives may have taken from Lincoln’s flattering 
tribute to his intellect, however, was no doubt more than nul- 
lified by a tactless reference to his diminutive stature.*' Three 
days later, in a more intimate conference of “several hours” dura- 
tion, Rives was given a better opportunity to “interpose for a set- 
tlement.” Morehead testified later that Rives’ appeal was char- 
acterized by “a dignity and an eloquence” seldom surpassed. The 
moderate spokesman forcefully warned Lincoln that “if he did 
resort to coercion, Virginia would leave the Union”; and at least 
one of the Southerners present understood the President-elect to 

50 Chittenden, Report, 137; New York Times, February 20, 1861; Goodrich to 
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reply, “Mr. Reeves! Mr. Reeves! [sic] if Virginia will stay in, | 
will withdraw the troops from Fort Sumpter [sic].”°? 

This tense interview came after a hectic session at the Peace 
Conference in which delegates had voted down Section 1, the 
crucial item in the committee report which extended the Missouri 
Compromise line to the Pacific. The more extreme Southerners 
opposed it because of the amendment by Thomas E. Franklin of 
Pennsylvania limiting its application to “present territory,” while 
Republicans denounced it as a repudiation of the Chicago plat- 
form. Brockenbrough joined Tyler and Seddon to outvote Rives 
and Summers in the Virginia delegation. Extremists of both North 
and South thus combined to defeat compromise by a vote of 
eleven to eight. After several minutes of confusion, Thomas 
Turner, a member of the procompromise minority in the Illinois 
delegation, moved a reconsideration; and Francis Granger of New 
York called for an adjournment to give recalcitrants “a little time 
for consideration.” 

When delegates reassembled on the morning of February 27, 
radicals in the New York delegation found themselves without 
their previous majority because of the absence of David Dudley 
Field, who had been called to argue a case before the Supreme 
Court." Missouri, which also had voted in the negative, now 
declined to cast its ballot, preferring, as Colonel Alexander Doni- 
phan explained, that “this proposition should go to the country 


52 Detroit Daily Free Press, February 28, 1861; Charles S. Morehead to John J. 
Crittenden, February 23, 1862, in Mrs. Chapman Coleman, The Life of John J. 
Crittenden . . . (2 vols., Philadelphia, 1871), Il, 338; Davidson to Letcher, March 
2, 1861, in Davidson Papers (McCormick Historical Collection, Wisconsin State 
Historical Society); Liverpool (England) Mercury, October 13, 1861, [account 
of Morehead’s speech], in David Rankin Barbee and Milledge L. Bonham, Jr. 
“Fort Sumter Again,” in Mississippi Valley Historical Review (Cedar Rapids, 
1914- ), XXVIII (June 1941), 71. 

53 Chittenden, Report, 437-38. Voting was by states. Some Illinois Republicans 
had strenuously opposed Thomas Turner’s appointment. Lincoln, when asked 
about him, replied: “Do not think any objection to Turner of enough importance 
to have a squabble over.” Jessie K. Dubois and William Butler to Lincoln, [Jan- 
uary 1861], with penciled reply endorsed “A. Lincoln,” in Abraham Lincoln 
Papers (Illinois State Historical Society ). 
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[but] not with her sanction.” In a decisive switch, the Illinois 
delegation changed its vote from no to yes, leaving a majority of 
nine to eight in favor of the basic feature of the committee report. 
After this uncertain victory, procompromise members experienced 
less trouble with the remaining provisions, all of which were 
passed without the excitement occasioned by Section 1. Rumors 
heralded Lincoln’s intervention in behalf of a negotiated adjust- 
ment, and his private secretary talked mysteriously of some “oc- 
cult influence” which had contributed to the dramatic reversal; 
but Illinois delegates insisted that they alone were responsible for 
their shift of opinion. “Judge [John M.] Palmer and myself,” said 
Turner in an explanation to the President-elect, “of our own voli- 


tion .. . agreed to co-operate with Judge Logan in moving the 
reconsideration.”™” 


A cannonade of one hundred guns celebrated the results of 
the conference, but even this deafening roar failed to force Con- 
gress to give favorable attention to the proposed plan of adjust- 
ment.*®> Members of the House refused to suspend the rules to 
“receive” the propositions; and by a vote of twenty-eight to seven 
Northern Republicans and Southern fire-eaters in the Senate de- 
feated a move to substitute them for the Crittenden Resolutions, 
even though the Kentucky senator himself supported the sub- 


55 St. Louis Daily Missouri Republican, March 6, 1861; New York Times, Feb- 
ruary 28, 1861. 

56 The final vote on Section 1: Ayes—Delaware, Illinois, Kentucky, Maryland, 
New Jersey, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, and Tennessee—9. Noes—Con- 
necticut, Iowa, Maine, Massachusetts, North Carolina, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
and Virginia—8. The Kansas delegation was equally divided and abstained from 
both votes on Section 1. Indiana delegates did not participate in either vote be- 
cause the “resolutions passed by the Legislature of that State . . . require them to 
report to the Legislature before voting.” Paradoxically enough, however, these 
resolutions did not keep Indiana from voting on some of the later provisions. 
Chittenden, Report, 440-41. 

57 Boutwell, Reminiscences, I, 274; Detroit Daily Free Press, March 2, 1861; 
[John M. Palmer], Personal Recollections of John M. Palmer, the Story of an 
Earnest Life (Cincinnati, 1901), 84; Thomas Turner to Lincoln, February 28, 
1861, in R. T. Lincoln Collection. Governor Richard Yates had preferred Gustav 
Koerner to Palmer, but Koerner refused to serve, because, as he claimed, “I had 
nothing to compromise.” Koerner to Trumbull, February 19, 1861, in Trumbull 
Papers. 

58 During the twelve days of bickering which followed the introduction of the 
several reports of the committee, delegates made but a few major changes in the 
majority report submitted by James Guthrie of Kentucky. The seven sections were 


sent to Congress as a proposed “Article XIII of the Constitution.” Chittenden, 
Report, Appendix, 472-73. 
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stitution.” Seddon and Tyler returned to Richmond to urge 
Virginians to “act promptly and boldly in the exercise of the State 
sovereignty.’ Fearful no doubt that his western neighbors 
might “apply the screws” as promised, Brockenbrough issued a 
statement of masterful equivocation.*' Although Summers stood 
staunchly with Rives in championing further attempts at negotia- 
tion, such a position was becoming increasingly less tenable. The 
editor of the Petersburg Express saw “innumerable evidences” of 
an “immense reaction” since the “failure of the Peace Conference 
and national Congress to accomplish anything.” “The obstinate, 
perverse, demented course of the Black Republicans,” he con- 
cluded, “has had the effect of extinguishing nearly all the con- 
servative feeling which remained.” 

“After his vigils in the peace conference,” Rives took “a twenty 
hours nap,” and then set out for Richmond to continue his battle 
for moderation.” He found the city in an ugly mood. The Rich- 
mond Enquirer damned the Peace Conference proposals as “simi- 
lar in principle and practical application with, and only ° ferior 
in candor to, the Chicago platform.” Seddon denouncea chem 
as “a delusion, a sham, an insult, an offence to the South.”™ In 
Charlottesville, extremist leaders compared them to “a piece of 
section patch-work designed to hide our federal sore and not to 
heal it."** The Enquirer accused “submissionists” of concealing 
the “state of affairs, as revealed in the ‘Peace Congress, lest it 
should ‘excite the people too much.’” “Rives and Summers have 
never been regarded as exponents of Virginia sentiment on the 
subject of slavery,” said this influential secessionist organ. Messrs. 
Tyler, Seddon, and Brockenbrough, on the other hand, . . . have 
always been true to Virginia and the South . . . and they look 
upon the ‘settlement’ as a humbug and a cheat.”** 

59 Tbid., 506, 570-71, 575-76, 580. 

60 New York Times, February 28, March 1, 2, 1861; Tyler, Letters, II, 616 ££; 
Detroit Daily Free Press, March 2, 1861. 

61 Richmond Enquirer, March 7, 1861; Brockenbrough to Rutherford, March 5, 
1861, in Rutherford Papers. 

62 “From the Petersburg Express, [n.d.] lately ‘Union,’” in Alexandria Evening 
Virginia Sentinel, March 12, 1861. 

63 Judith Page Rives to “my dear child,” March 2, 1861, in Alfred Landon 
Rives Papers. 64 Richmond Enquirer, March 4, 1861. 

65 Detroit Daily Free Press, March 2, 1861. 


66 Alexandria Evening Virginia Sentinel, March 5, 1861. 
67 Richmond Enquirer, March 4, 12, 1861. 
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Conservatives labored feverishly to counteract such charges; 
and John Janney, moderate chairman of the state convention, 
begged Senator Crittenden to come to Richmond to aid them.® 
Rives hurriedly prepared a major speech in defense of his role in 
the conference. Though suffering from a severe cold “caught in 
Washington and developed in Richmond,” the eloquent Albe- 
marle patriarch addressed a conservative rally at Metropolitan 
Hall on Friday, March 8. In a point-by-point consideration of the 
Peace Conference resolutions, he argued that the adjustment was, 
“as a whole, the most comprehensive and satisfactory settlement 
_.. that has yet emanated from any quarter.” It was now up to 
“the people” to “take the question out of the hands of the poli- 
ticians.” “Shall we . . . turn back to wander and lose ourselves 
hopelessly in the dreary and perplexed wilderness of secession?” 
he asked fervently. “The time is gone for the reckless game of 
precipitation.” “Our business is to reconcile and reunite North 
and South,” he concluded resolutely, “and in the mean time 
[Virginia should] stand, where nature has placed her, with her 
sister border slave States.” 

When Mrs. Rives returned from Boston in mid-March after 
visiting William, Jr., she found her husband acclaimed as “one of 
the Union lions just now.” Though he looked “quite pale” and 
had “the remains of a troublesome cough,” Rives could take some 
comfort from flattering testimonials to the effectiveness of his 
Metropolitan Hall address.” Alfred M. Barbour lauded it as “by 
all odds the ablest and most effective speech I have ever heard 
from mortal man.” “This is candidly,” he added, “the general im- 
pression of everybody I have seen.”™ Preston T. Link called it “a 
masterly exposition” and an “unanswerable” defense of the Peace 
Conference.” §S. McDowell Moore thought it “well calculated 


68 John Janney to Crittenden, March 12, 1861, in John J. Crittenden Papers 
(Manuscripts Division, Library of Congress). 

69 Judith Page Rives to [son], March 20, 1861, in Alfred Landon Rives 
Papers; Richmond Enquirer, March 12, 1861; William C. Rives, Speech of Hon. 
William C. Rives on the Proceedings of the Peace Conference and the State of the 
Union, Delivered in Richmond, Virginia, March 8, 1861 (Richmond, 1861). 

70 Judith Page Rives to [daughter-in-law], March 15, 1861, in Alfred 
Landon Rives Papers. 

71 Alfred M. Barbour [son of old-line Whig James Barbour] to William C. Rives, 
March 9, 1861, in William C. Rives Papers. 

72 Preston T. Link to Davidson, March 11, 1861, in Davidson Papers. 
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to do good” and urged that it be published."* Once back among 
the peaceful surroundings of Castle Hill, Rives prepared it for 
publication, as requested, reassuring himself that perhaps it might 
help to stay the rising tide of secession. “I cannot help hoping 
that matters will ‘simmer down’... , and that after a while the 
old ship may be righted some how or other,” said Mrs. Rives in a 
letter which no doubt reflected his feelings despite its mixed 
imagery. “I cannot see that we have much interest in running 
after the cotton states. . .. Those people are already more hostile 
to us than anything north of us.””* 

Then came Sumter and Lincoln’s call for troops, ending all 
hope for a peaceable adjustment. Delegates in the state conven- 
tion found occasion to praise Rives as one who had “taken... 
[his] side with the State,” and who was “most zealous in vindicat- 
ing the position She had assumed.” Late in April, the distin- 
guished champion of conciliation was elected to “the Congress of 
the South,” a mission he resolved to undertake at “whatever sacri- 
fice or inconvenience.” “I confess I . . . [see] but little prospect 
of my doing any good,” he observed dejectedly in an explanation 
to Alexander H. H. Stuart, “but it is enough for me to know that 
my friends think otherwise.”™ 


73 §. M. D. Moore [moderate member of the convention] to Davidson, March 10, 
1861, ibid. 

74 W. C. Rives, Jr., to his mother, March 19, 1861, in William C. Rives Papers; 
Judith Page Rives to [son], March 20, 1561, in Alfred Landon Rives 
Papers. 

75 [Illegible, A. H.H. Stuart?] to William C. Rives, April 29, 1861, in William 
C. Rives Papers; William C. Rives to Stuart, May 7, 1861, in Alexander H. H. 
Stuart Papers (Manuscripts Division, Library of Congress). 
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Southern Reaction to the Proposal 
of the Fourteenth Amendment 


By JOSEPH B. JAMES 


Wis IN JUNE 1866 THE THIRTY- NINTH CONGRESS AGREED 
on a proposal for a Fourt-enth Amendment, there was no unani- 
mity in Southern reactions. Yet if one considers only the political 
majorities represented in the legislatures that were called upon to 
ratify the proposal, there developed in the next six months a re- 
markable consensus in final conclusions, if not in all phases of the 
problem. The freedmen were not yet entitled to vote, and South- 
ern whites who associated themselves with Radical purposes for 
the South were few and not very influential except in certain 
border states like Tennessee, where they gained temporary as- 
cendancy.’ 

Such Southern unity as existed was not based primarily on 
analysis of the merits of the amendment as a possible change in 
constitutional law. Although discussions always included political 
theory in the Southern tradition, much more important to the 
South were the circumstances in which the proposal had emerged 
and the possible effects of ratification or refusal to ratify. As 
viewed by some, the amendment was purely a “relative and prac- 
tical” problem.” Southerners recognized in it a new blow to state 
rights, but the war itself and the Thirteenth Amendment had al- 
ready prepared them for drastic changes in that respect. They 
were perfectly aware that the preferences of the South constituted 
an unimportant element in the 1866 situation.* 


1 William G. Brownlow was fanatically Radical in Tennessee. W. W. Holden 
advised adoption in North Carolina as “the best we can get.” Salisbury (N.C.) 
Sentinel, June 26, 1866. 

2 Letter of former Governor William L. Sharkey to Governor Humphreys of 
Mississippi, in New Orleans Bee, September 30, 1866. 

8See analysis in Charleston Daily News, October 12, 1866; also, Governor 
James L. Orr to Herschel V. Johnson, November 1, 1866, in Herschel V. Johnson 
Papers (Duke University Library). 
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Time relationship of events and ideas is always significant ip 
human affairs. So it was that Southern reaction to the proposed 
Fourteenth Amendment in 1866 was vastly different from what it 
would have been in 1865. Penalties for losing the war were to be 
expected, and the Fourteenth Amendment might well have been 
accepted then as was the first of the war amendments, especially 
if it had been presented in the manner of the Thirteenth as the 
price of restoration to full privileges in the Union. Of course, 
Southern whites were more ready to accept the abolition of 
slavery, which had long been foreshadowed in a more specific 
way than had the aims of Radicals as seen in the Fourteenth 
Amendment.* 

By the summer of 1866 presidential reconstruction had per- 
mitted most defeated states to elect their own officials, and South- 
erners had heard the President speak out as the champion of their 
eligibility for restoration to the Union with no further conditions, 
They certainly felt that they had complied in good faith with a 
series of unpleasant demands, on the assumption that these acts 
would lead to renewal of federal relationships. Even if the Four- 
teenth Amendment had been proposed as an additional but final 
condition of admission to Congress, the reaction might easily have 
been acceptance, though not approval.® 

Political leaders of the South saw in Radical purposes still fur- 
ther conditions and continued exclusion even if ratification of the 
amendment should be accomplished speedily in Southern legisla- 
tures. The rapid admission of Tennessee on the completion of its 
dubious process of ratification did not convince the South that 
similar results would follow in other states, once the pressure of 
elections was over. Southern leaders were aware of the political 
nature of the amendment as a campaign platform, and they sus- 
pected that other purposes such as Negro suffrage would be ex- 
posed more frankly at a later time.’ 

4See Jacobus tenBroek, Antislavery Origins of the Fourteenth Amendment 
(Berkeley, 1951). 

5 This theme runs through all Southern discussions of the amendment. See 
examples in Governor Robert M. Patton’s attitude in Alabama and Governor Isaac 
Murphy’s in Arkansas; also, Natchez Daily Courier, September 27, December 29, 
1866; Augusta (Ga.) Tri-Weekly Constitutionalist, May 6, 1866; New Orleans, 
Bee, December 9, 30, 1866. 

6 New Orleans Picayune, June 18, 1866; Natchez Daily Courier, June 14, 1866; 


New Orleans Bee, October 29, November 13, December 30, 1866. 
7 Orr to H. V. Johnson, November 11, 1866, in H. V. Johnson Papers; Natchez 
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Then, too, there seemed a large chance in the summer of 1866 
that the North would repudiate the Radical leadership in the fall 
elections, thus removing the necessity of seriously considering the 
proposal. The importance of a hopeful belief in conservative 
power in the North should not be minimized, nor the strategic 
position of President Johnson, with full power in executive recon- 
struction, to influence a Southern reaction. Southerners were led 
to believe that approval of the congressional plan could do no 
good at the time and might damage the cause of their friends in 
the North.* 

The proposed amendment would affect the North as well as the 
South by some of its provisions, but this was generally denied or 
minimized by Radicals.* It had been constructed with great dif- 
ficulty as a plan of reconstruction calculated to appeal to the vic- 
torious North more than the milder policies of Lincoln and John- 
son. The document was far less drastic than many had wished 
for, but the pressure of presidential opposition and of public 
opinion on the eve of elections had toned down Radical purposes. 
Few Republicans seemed to approve very heartily the four sepa- 
rate resolutions, frequently referred to as “the amendments.” 
Nevertheless, they recognized in this omnibus proposal a com- 
promise that might serve as a platform capable of holding the 
party together in its fight for continued political control.’° 

The South had not been consulted in the framing process except 
through selected witnesses called before the Joint Committee on 





Daily Courier, June 7, 1866; New Orleans Bee, September 19, November 13, 16, 
1866. 

8 Even after elections, Governor Jonathan Worth of North Carolina stated that 
his contacts with Northern people led him to believe that “the great body of 
them do not entertain towards us the destroying malevolence, which we would 
infer from the speeches of many of their intemperate partisan leaders and a 
portion of the press.” Inaugural address of December 22, 1866, in Executive and 
Legislative Documents of North Carolina, 1866, Doc. 25, p. 4. Also see Mont- 
gomery Weekly Advertiser, August 28, 1866; Columbus ( Miss.) Southern Sentinel, 
February 13, 1866; Charleston Daily News, June 30, 1866; Richmond Daily Ex- 
aminer, November 14, 1866; New Orleans Bee, December 30, 1866. “So long as 
the President stands by them, the South will refuse to ratify these Amendments,” 
wrote the editor of the Wilmington Journal, September 27, 1866. 

®See Joseph B. James, The Framing of the Fourteenth Amendment (Urbana, 
1956), ch. xii. Southern application is emphasized exclusively in the report of the 
Joint Committee on Reconstruction. House Repts., 39 Cong., 1 Sess., No. 30, Pt. 2 
(Ser. No. 1273). 


10 The New Orleans Bee, June 18, 1866, brings together editorial comment to 
prove this. 
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Reconstruction." As the formal report of this body indicated, 
and as is sometimes the modern custom, hearings had dramatized 
conclusions already held rather than uncovered the whole truth, 
“The spirit which animated the rebellion still exists in the South,” 
wrote the chairman of the committee. “Adequate security for 
future peace and safety should be required” before renewed par- 
ticipation in the federal government could be allowed.” 

As early as 1865 James L. Alcorn of Mississippi had concluded, 
after observing the Washington scene, that eventual conditions 
would include repudiation of Southern war debts, permission to 
the Negro to testify in court, and some kind of Negro suffrage.” 
Although suffrage for the Negro was only obliquely approached in 
the Fourteenth Amendment, Southern leaders were astute enough 
to see the ultimate Radical purpose so closely related to Republi- 
can party security. During the amendment’s preparation South- 
erners were often in Washington seeking admission to Congress 
and estimating the situation. In May 1866 William Henry Trescott 
summarized the unfinished document in this manner: 


Repudiation of the Confederate Debt 
Civil Equality of the negro 
modification of representation™ 


Apparently the disfranchisement section was too much to be 
expected to require comment, though it became the critical point 
of attack later when adapted into a milder disqualification of 
leaders. 

Campaigns for congressional seats were already in progress by 
the time the full report of the Reconstruction Committee was 
available in print. Both majority and minority reports were writ- 
ten for political propaganda in these elections. For that reason 
and because the minority views advanced most of the points used 
by opponents of the amendment in state legislatures, the minority 


11 Howard K. Beale, The Critical Year (New York, 1930), 95-96. Interesting 
evidence on selection of witnesses is to be found in the Justin S. Morrill Papers 
(Cornell University Library ). 

12 House Repts., 39 Cong., 1 Sess., No. 30, Pt. 1 (Ser. No. 1273), vii-xxi. 

13 James L. Alcorn to his wife, August 26, 1865, in Alcorn Papers (Southern 
Historical Collection, University of North Carolina Library ). 

14 William H. Trescott to James Connor, May 7, 1866, in Trescott Papers 
(Southern Historical Collection, University of North Carolina Library ). 
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report, written by Reverdy Johnson of Maryland, is significant. 

His report challenged the right of Congress to exclude states 
from representation. A state could not be punished as its citizens 
could, stated the minority. It objected to the majority conclusion 
that continued disloyalty in the South had been shown by the 
evidence. Instead of the amendment’s assuring future loyalty, 
recognition of excluded states would better serve this purpose. 
The unnecessary debt section’ might be accepted if the states 
could approve parts of the proposal separately, but the second 
and third sections on representation and disqualification of Con- 
federate leaders must necessarily be rejected by Southern states. 
The minority report of the framing committee reached Southern 
legislators and voters, influencing their arguments and possibly 
their course of action. Speeches of leading members of Congress 
likewise appeared in the press and, to some extent, reached the 
South. 

On June 22 President Johnson had seriously questioned the pro- 
priety of twenty-five of the thirty-six states’ initiating an amend- 
ment to the Constitution. He did forward the proposal to the 
states, making it extremely clear that this was a purely ministerial 
act and not evidence of his approval.’® This executive statement 
was regarded by the Chicago Tribune as an open declaration of 
war on the amendment and the beginning of an attempt to rally 
opposition North and South."* The Tribune was entirely correct. 

Opponents of the measure in the North often talked of state 
rights. Hamilton Fish of New York endorsed most of the amend- 
ment but refused his support because of section two, “which re- 
stricts the control of each state over the laws regulating suffrage 
within its limits.”’* Orville H. Browning, writing with the Presi- 
dent’s specific approval,’® objected to the restrictions on states in 
section one. State constitutions already had due process guar- 


15 House Repts., 39 Cong., 1 Sess., No. 30, Pt. 2. 

16 James D. Richardson, A Compilation of the Messages and Papers of the 
Presidents, 1789-1899 (10 vols., Washington, 1896-1899), VI, 391-92. 

17 Chicago Tribune, June 25, 1866. 

18 Hamilton Fish to Committee on Arrangements for Ratification Meeting of 
State Convention, October 15, 1866, in Hamilton Fish Papers (Manuscripts Di- 
vision, Library of Congress). 

19 T. C. Pease and J. G. Randall (eds.), The Diary of Orville Hickman Browning 
: -_ ae of the Illinois State Historical Library, XX, XXII [2 vols., Springfield, 

33]), II, 101. 
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antees, said the cabinet member. It was unfair in section two, he 
claimed, to give representation to nonvoting immigrants and not 
to Negroes. He denounced the disqualification of leading Con. 
federates.*® Such support in the North for natural reactions in the 
South undoubtedly stimulated opposition. 

After Connecticut had promptly ratified in June,*' the redoubt. 
able William G. “Parson” Brownlow led his forces to acceptance 
in Tennessee, “amid some of the most violent and irregular scenes 
in the history of parliamentary government in America.” The 
immediate admission of Tennessee representatives by the Thirty- 
Ninth Congress failed to impress the South that such action was 
more than a campaign tactic calculated to imply, but not to 
pledge, readmission on the sole basis of ratification. 

Few events in the national political moves that summer of 1866 
gained wide attention in the South. Legislatures were not regu- 
larly scheduled to meet until fall, or even later, thus removing 
the necessity of deciding on a definite course of action pending 
the outcome of Northern elections. Such cautious waiting with 
no overt acts or outspoken reactions suited the strategy of most 
political leaders as shown in their private correspondence and in 
newspaper comment.”* The New Orleans riots embarrassed them 
and were used most effectively by Northern Radicals as confirma- 
tion of the premises on which the amendment was based. 

After grave discussions about the advisability of deserting the 
sidelines, leading Southerners did take part in the National Union 
Convention called by friends of the President. Their participation 
in symbolic equality with Northern Democrats and conservative 
Republicans helped to create much active public opinion in the 
South against the Fourteenth Amendment. Even Robert E. Lee, 
who deliberately avoided the political scene, recognized privately 
that “strong efforts are being made by conservative men, North 
and South, to sustain President Johnson in his policy, which, I 


20 Letter declining to speak at Quincy, Illinois, published widely but may be 
found in Cincinnati Commercial, October 26, 1866. 

21 On June 29. Connecticut General Assembly, House Journal, 1866, p. 410. 

22 E. P. Oberholtzer, A History of the United States Since the Civil War (5 vols., 
New York, 1917-1937), I, 187. 

23 Typical comment is in Charleston Daily News, June 30, 1866; New Orleans 
Bee, November 16, 1866. For correspondence see letters in the H. V. Johnson 
Papers and in the Alexander H. Stephens Papers (Southern Historical Collection, 
University of North Carolina Library ). 
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think, offers the only means of healing the lamentable divisions of 
the country, and which the result of the late convention at Phil- 
adelphia gives great promise of doing.”** 

Immediately after the National Union Convention, which 
dramatized the possibility of Northern co-operation in opposition 
to the Fourteenth Amendment, President Johnson proclaimed the 
end of insurrection in Texas and declared that “peace, order, 
tranquillity, and civil authority now exist in and throughout the 
whole of the United States of America.”** Then, with the party 
battle thundering to its climax in the North, Texas, though the 
last to be restored to civil authority, took up the matter of ratifica- 
tion—the first of the Southcrn states besides Tennessee to do so. 
New Hampshire, New Jersey, and Oregon had meanwhile regis- 
tered their approval of the amendment, albeit by slim or question- 
able majorities in two of the three cases.”* 

Governor J. W. Throckmorton of Texas had recommended the 
rejection of the Fourteenth Amendment, as it was “impolitic, un- 
wise, and unjust.” He did not despair of receiving, “with proper 
conduct on our part,” a “liberal and generous treatment from our 
Northern countrymen.” In this connection, Johnson’s policy was 
praised as indicative of fair sentiment beginning to replace the 
“wild hurricane of passion engendered by fanaticism and mis- 
guided philanthropy.”*’ It is easy to see in the recent Philadelphia 
convention, the Texas proclamation, and Governor Throckmor- 
ton’s words of hope through executive leadership what influences 
were building in the South. 

Not till October 18, however, did the Committee on Federal 
Relations of the Texas House make its report. The beginning of a 
pattern is seen in its form,** which followed many points of ob- 
jection used in the minority committee report in New Hampshire”® 
and resembled committee reports that would be written elsewhere 

24 R. E. Lee to Herbert C. Saunders, August 22, 1866, quoted in D. S. Freeman, 
R. E. Lee (4 vols., New York, 1934-1935), IV, 240. 

25 Richardson, Messages and Papers, VI, 438. 

26 New Hampshire completed its ratification on July 6, New Jersey on September 
11, and Oregon on September 19. The vote in New Jersey was close. A challenge 
of the legal right to seats of two majority legislators on whose vote the issue turned 
raised questions in a narrow victory in Oregon. In New Hampshire there was an 
able and vociferous minority. 

27 Texas General Assembly, House Journal, 1866, pp. 19-20. 


28 For the entire report see ibid., 577-80. 
29 New Hampshire General Assembly, Senate Journal, 1866, pp. 70-73. 
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in the South. They all relate to the minority report of the Recon. 
struction Committee. One such point of similarity is the prefatory 
statement that “the proposing of these Amendments to States 
which were excluded from all participation in their initiation jn 
Congress, is a nullity.” Requirements of the Constitution had been 
“violated in letter and in spirit.” Comparable language appears 
in editorial comments over the South during the next three months 
of debate in legislature after legislature. 

The first section, in the opinion of the Texas House committee, 
“proposes to deprive the States of the right which they have 
possessed since the revolution of 1776 to determine what shal] 
constitute citizenship of a State.” Almost unlimited power should 
not thus be transferred to Congress. The most violent attack was 
reserved for the second and third sections. These represented a 
“nefarious conspiracy to transfer, so far as crafty and iniquitous 
legislation can effect the object, the government of these States 
from the white race to the negroes.” Justice to the freedmen was 
a transparent pretense, for many Northern states had always de- 
nied the vote to free Negroes. Because of the large colored popu- 
lation of the South, such enfranchisement would destroy the po- 
litical and social institutions in these states. The third section 
would virtually disqualify all people who might truly be con- 
sidered eligible for office. “To barter our birthright for the empty 
shadow of representation offered in the amendments” would be 
both wicked and weak. Representation in Washington on such 
terms, one can read between the lines, would be of no value to 
those asked to ratify, for they would not be represented. 

The debt section was of no importance to Texas and was not 
opposed in principle. The fifth section seemed, however, to put 
the state at the mercy of a congressional majority. The proposed 
amendment seemed to the committee to work a complete revolu- 
tion in the relations of the state and central governments by 
virtually repealing the Tenth Amendment. In the face of Radical 
threats of dire results in case of rejection, the committee recom- 
mended that the Texas legislature “not ratify.” Despite the vivid 
picture drawn by the committee of what would probably happen 
in Texas should the amendment be adopted though Texas rejected 


30 This attitude was openly expressed by the Natchez Daily Courier, December 
29, 1866. 
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it, the House did reject it, seventy to five.** This action gained 
national publicity and must have impressed other Southern states. 

In the Texas Senate, an adverse report came from its committee 
before the House voted. It emphasized two things: false conclu- 
sions of continued Southern disloyalty on which the amendment 
was based, and its interference with citizenship and franchise re- 
quirements of states. Southern people were not hostile to the 
Union, and their representatives would not endanger the nation. 
There was no hostility to the “devoted African” which would make 
federal interference necessary to protect him. Texans were willing 
to grant citizenship to the Negro, but not the power to vote. His 
moral and intellectual status made his political participation un- 
wise and unsafe. Disqualification of leaders in the state by the 
amendment would be ex post facto punishment. It would cause 
Texas to call its noblest men traitors. Ratification would involve 
the “loss of our honor as a people, and our self respect as in- 
dividual men.”** Such words were to be repeated endlessly in the 
South and led in this instance to rejection by the Texas Senate, 
“respectfully, but firmly,” by a vote of twenty-seven to one.* 

Leaders of the Radicals in Congress held out no hope of better 
terms than the Fourteenth Amendment and threatened far worse 
if the South failed to accept such moderate demands. Rutherford 
B. Hayes of Ohio had written Guy M. Bryan of Texas that “if we 
carry these elections, this plan contains the best terms you will 
ever get.” “Don’t let Andy Johnson deceive you,” he added. “He 
don’t know the Northern people.” A great deal of clamor in the 
October issues of the Northern press suggested to some Southern 
whites and Northern conservatives a possible strategy to push 
Johnson into a policy of advocating Southern approval of the 
amendment in order to steal the Radical thunder. Such arguments 
gained strength from the growing conviction that the Radicals did 
not rea!ly want ratification, but an excuse in Southern rejection 
for more drastic programs.* 

81 Texas General Assembly, House Journal, 1866, p. 582. A complete report of 
the Texas proceedings appears in the New York Herald, October 31, 1866. 

82 For the complete report see Texas General Assembly, Senate Journal, 1866, 
pp. 418-23. 33 [bid., 423. This was on October 27. 

34 Rutherford B. Hayes to Guy M. Bryan, October 1, 1866, in Charles R. Wil- 


liams (ed.), Diary and Letters of Rutherford Birchard Hayes (5 vols., Columbus, 
Ohio, 1922-1926), III, 32, 33. 


85 John H. Reagan of Texas and James L. Orr of South Carolina were quoted 
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Vermont's approval®* and Browning's carefully reasoned letter, 
which received wide publicity, were among other influences upon 
the South at the time of the Texas rejection. Then came the flood 
of election returns showing a sizable Radical victory and hence a 
stronger position for their ideas in the next session of Congress, 
The Nation summed up election results in this way: “The first 
point which has unquestionably been passed upon is, that the 
people will not trust the South, or its ally, the Democratic party 
of the North, to rule in our government. The second is, that the 
South shall not be restored unconditionally to its privileges in the 
Union. The third is, that Congress, and not the Executive, is to 
name the conditions of restoration. The fourth, that the conditions 
already proposed are abundantly liberal to the South.”** In the 
face of such words, no Southern leader could consider the amend- 
ment solely on its merits as possible constitutional law. 

Up to election time, only Tennessee and Texas in the South 
had passed on the amendment. Now the spotlight of national at- 
tention turned in sharp focus on the action of Georgia, which 
rapidly rejected the proposal by a unanimous vote in the Senate 
and with only two dissenting voices in the House.** Because space 
will not permit a full analysis of each state’s action, several ex- 
amples like that of Georgia may illustrate most of the attitudes 
represented in other states. Each case, however, does present 
some unique aspects of the Southern problem. 

A real controversy existed in Georgia from the time the Four- 
teenth Amendment was being completed, concerning whether or 
not a course of expediency dictated approval in order to gain re- 
admission to Congress. The Memphis Avalanche set the tone 
commended by most papers in the South when it condemned such 
acquiescence to tyranny in any form in which it might appear.” 
widely in advocacy of ratification to disrupt Radical plans. See New Orleans Bee, 
September 19, 1866. Current rumor was that President Johnson would recom- 
mend ratification. The Augusta Tri-Weekly Constitutionalist reported on October 
5: “This obnoxious measure is being coaxed upon us by parties of every shade of 
opinion.” An extreme Radical position is depicted in Representative James M. 
Ashley’s later comment: “No man was more thankful than I that they rejected 
our propositions. Only by their rejections were we saved from a doom as certain 
as the coming of November, 1868.” Congressional Globe, 40 Cong., 2 Sess., 118. 

36 October 26, 1866. Vermont General Assembly, House Journal, 1866, p. 139. 

87 Nation (New York, 1865-__), III (November 15, 1866), 390. 

38 Georgia General Assembly, Senate Journal, 1866, p. 72; Georgia General As- 


sembly, House Journal, 1866, pp. 68-69. 
39 Also quoted in the North. See Chicago Tribune, June 21, 1866. 
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Not only was this quoted in Georgia papers, but some carried 
rather full coverage of Washington events including the final 
passage of the Fourteenth Amendment in June. The full text of 
Secretary of State William H. Seward’s message to governors, sent 
out with the proposal, was reproduced.*° 

An immediate reaction in Georgia was that, although Johnson 
had waived questions of legality in its initiation, a doubtful step, 
it might be good politics “since this thing will inevitably meet an 
overwhelming defeat.”** As events moved on, the question of par- 
ticipation in national politics was debated. 

Caution is seen in regard to the Philadelphia convention, called 
to uphold the President's policies and hence to organize opposition 
to the Fourteenth Amendment. Herschel V. Johnson criticized 
the tendency of those who issued the call to frame a platform in 
advance of the gathering. The leading features of the indicated 
position “could not be expected to command the unanimous sup- 
port of the people of the lately seceded states.” Such things could 
lead to divisions in the South that must not be permitted. The 
inevitable contest must be settled in the North, thought Johnson, 
and the South should have no part in it.*? A few days later he had 
concluded that “Grant is to be the next President.” In view of 
this probability, the South should retain the friendly regard of 
the general in order to be in a position to use him later to lighten 
present burdens. To back Andrew Johnson at Philadelphia would 
thus be a serious error. Grant “certainly loves us as much as John- 
son does,” the Georgian added. 

Newspapers generally responded favorably to the idea of the 
convention, but occasionally one reflected Herschel V. Johnson’s 
caution. “Let Northern men study out the problem themselves 
and act upon it,” wrote an Augusta editor. “But do not let South- 
ern men dispute about it, or divide upon, or mix up with Northern 
parties, either to embarrass or to aid.”** A more general reaction 
than is usually supposed is illustrated by the Washington (Geor- 
gia) Gazette: “Hereabouts nobody seems particularly interested 
in the matter.”** So much fuss about a series of reconstruction 


40 For example, see Augusta Tri-Weekly Constitutionalist, June 29, 1866. 
41 Tbid. 

42H. V. Johnson to A. H. Stephens, July 2, 1866, in H. V. Johnson Papers. 
43 Augusta Tri-Weekly Constitutionalist, July 11, 1866. 

44 Washington (Ga.) Gazette, July 3, 1866. 
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problems had left Southern people apathetic concerning the whole 
business, especially since there existed the feeling that nothing 
they could do would influence the outcome. As time went on, 
this attitude merged into one of despair. 

Alexander H. Stephens, who later participated in the Philadel- 
phia convention, was trying in July to decide what to do. Mont. 
gomery Blair had written him a strong letter urging his attend. 
ance for the good that he could do. Clement L. Vallandigham 
had also written.** Stephens’ brother, Judge Linton Stephens, 
was appointed a delegate but wrote that he had no intention of 
going. “I have very little faith in the thing anyhow—not enou 
to spend money or risk cholera on it,” he told his brother.“ A 
comparable attitude is that of the Washington Gazette, which was 
not opposed to the meeting if others wished “to engage in such 
exciting amusement this hot weather.”*? 

To many, the real struggle was not so much a matter of the 
amendment as such, or congressional versus presidential recon- 
struction, as the practical matters of Southern exclusion with the 
“reduction of Southern power and the transfer of the remainder 
of it to men who will betray it.”** Herschel V. Johnson summed 
up in a public letter: “When we make required concessions, it is 
but the pretext for further exactions.” Better to remain silent ina 
dignified submission.*® 

Nevertheless, Alexander H. Stephens and others did take part 
at Philadelphia, but were not happy at the way the convention 
was managed. They eventually came closer to Herschel V. John- 
son’s position of aloofness.*® At the time, however, when this 
attitude was expressed openly by the editor of an Augusta paper, 


45 A. H. Stephens to Linton Stephens, July 21, 1866, in Stephens Papers. 

46 Linton Stephens to A. H. Stephens, July 29, 1866, ibid. 

47 Washington (Ga.) Gazette, July 27, 1866. 

48 Linton Stephens to A. H. Stephens, July 30, 1866, in Stephens Papers. 

49H. V. Johnson to Dr. R. A. T. Ridley, August 10, 1866, in H. V. Johnson 
Papers. 

50 A. H. Stephens to H. V. Johnson, September 27, 1866, ibid. The Wilmington 
Journal, which had advocated participation at Philadelphia in June (issue of June 
29, 1866), concluded on September 20 that it was unwise to support Northern 
conservatives or to “agitate the Southern pulse.” By January 10, 1867, it held that 
there had been too much political activity by the South. Also, see Charleston 
Daily News, October 12, 1866; and Orr to H. V. Johnson, November 11, 1866, in 
H. V. Johnson Papers. The New Orleans Bee, November 22, 1866, advised against 
wasting time in national politics: “Stand aloof from them altogether.” 
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he lost his position the next day.®' After the President “made an 
ass of himself” on his Western tour, Herschel V. Johnson saw no 
possible chance of conservative victory at the polls. He thought 
that the South was completely at the mercy of a “tide of fanati- 
cism.”*? That the “Radicals will gain nearly every State, as a 
State, we think highly probable,” was the prediction of the Tri- 
Weekly Constitutionalist. It urged no action before admission to 
representation. There was no pledge of this result if Georgia 
should ratify, it pointed out.** 

Most newspapers took the attitude of the Abbeville (South 
Carolina) Press that it would be better “to remain forever un- 
represented than accept terms so humiliating.” But there was 
sentiment in favor of expediency, thought by the Washington 
Gazette to be gaining.** Even the Tri-Weekly Constitutionalist 
was not too confident in saying that “we do know what the South 
will certainly decide in this matter.” 

There was little indecision in Governor Charles Jenkins’ recom- 
mendation to refuse ratification and “await a returniag sense of 
justice.”"** Because the Fourteenth Amendment had been off- 
cially transmitted, there was a duty “to consider it respectfully.”** 
Jenkins’ strong message was quoted in other Southern states and 
was specifically approved by Governor James L. Orr of South 
Carolina.** Jenkins pointed out the purely sectional character of 
the document before the legislature. It would “fall upon citizens 
inhabiting one latitude like an avalanche from its mountain perch, 
crushing where it settles; whilst upon those of another latitude it 
will alight unfelt like a feather floating in still air.” 


51 Augusta Tri-Weekly Constitutionalist, September 19, 23, 1866. 

52H. V. Johnson to A. H. Stephens, September 25, 1866, in H. V. Johnson 
Papers. 

53 Augusta Tri-Weekly Constitutionalist, October 5, 1866. 

54 Washington (Ga.) Gazette, October 19, 26, 1866. This trend is recognized 
in a letter of Wade Hampton to John Mullaly, March 31, 1867, quoted in Charles 
E. Cauthen (ed.), Family Letters of Three Wade Hamptons, 1782-1901 (Co- 
lumbia, S.C., 1953), 142. 

55 Augusta Tri-Weekly Constitutionalist, October 17, 1866. 

56 Georgia General Assembly, Senate Journal, 1866, p. 9. Among those who 
advocated submission but not acquiescence this was a common attitude. See 
especially Alexander H. H. Stuart to John Janney, February 26, 1867, in Janney 
Papers (Southern Historical Collection, University of North Carolina Library). 

57 Georgia General Assembly, Senate Journal, 1866, p. 6. 

58 Orr to H. V. Johnson, November 11, 1866, in H. V. Johnson Papers. 

59 Georgia General Assembly, Senate Journal, 1866, p. 7. 
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The first section, said Governor Jenkins, not only made al] 
colored people born in the United States citizens, but deprived 
the states of all power over citizenship. The second section pro- 
voked stronger language: “Whether the object in proposing this 
change by the extension of the elective franchise to persons of 
African descent, (nearly all of whom are notoriously unqualified 
for it,) or a further diminution of the already relatively small 
weight of the Southern States in the administration of the Govern- 
ment, the adoption of this amendment will certainly force upon 
them a choice between those evils.” 

The third section, Jenkins said, was directed altogether against 
the South. Pardons already granted might even be of doubtful 
value to the proscribed leaders of the Confederacy. “Can Georgia 
spare all of these from her service?” he asked.*' After dismissing 
the fourth section as of no consequence, Jenkins declared that 
what might constitute “appropriate legislation” under the fifth 
section would be subject to the interpretation of the congressional 
majority. No assurance had been given that “even this concession 
will ensure our restoration.” 

The proposed amendment was considered by Georgia’s Joint 
Committee on the State of the Republic. Its report was prompt, 
advising against bringing the matter up for decision at all. The 
legislature, however, passed a resolution declining to ratify.” 
Such swift and decisive action was heartily approved by Governor 
Orr of South Carolina. “Our true policy in my judgment,” he 
wrote, “is to assent to no further conditions that are tendered by 
our conquerors.” 

In a quite different spirit, that of expediency, Governor Isaac 
Murphy of Arkansas recommended speedy ratification “and thus 
. .. the prompt reconstruction of the State.” An election had 


60 [bid., 6. 

61 Jbid., 8. Former Governor David L. Swain of North Carolina pointed out 
carefully, in a widely published letter, that few able people would be available to 
hold office. Swain to Benjamin F. Perry, November 19, 1866, in Perry Papers 
(Southern Historical Collection, University of North Carolina Library). Joseph 
Segar on February 9, 1867, wrote W. P. Fessenden of the Reconstruction Com- 
mittee that it would be practically impossible to carry on government without 
such leaders. In Fessenden Papers (Manuscripts Division, Library of Congress). 

62 Georgia General Assembly, Senate Journal, 1866, p. 8. 

63 Georgia General Assembly, House Journal, 1866, p. 42. 

64 Orr to H. V. Johnson, November 11, 1866, in H. V. Johnson Papers. 

65 Arkansas General Assembly, Senate Journal, 1866, p. 51. 
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brought men of a different determination into the legislature. It 
declined to ratify, giving reasons that included (1) a lack of con- 
stitutional procedure in the proposal and submission of the amend- 
ment; (2) an unwise delegation of power to the central govern- 
ment; (3) an unacceptable attempt to force Negro suffrage; (4) 
an unjust disqualification of “many of our best and wisest citizens.” 
Little attention was paid here or elsewhere to the debt section. 

In presenting the amendment to the Florida legislature, Gover- 
nor David S. Walker reviewed the record of his state in complying 
with presidential requirements. Continued exclusion from the 
Union he considered a breach of national faith, though he did not 
blame the President. “The dominant party,” he said, “are fearful 
that the admission of the southern members might transfer the 
balance of power from themselves to their opponents.” There 
was no pledge of restoration if Florida should ratify. Even if 
there were, he doubted that the state should purchase what was 
already rightfully hers at “so terrible a price.” 

Governor Walker's itemized reasons for rejection include much 
of what had already been said in other states: (1) unconstitutional 
initiation; (2) congressional grants “to legislate in all cases touch- 
ing the citizenship, life, liberty or property of every individual in 
the Union, of whatever race or color,” leaving no need for state 
governments; (3) diminution of Southern power by the repre- 
sentation section; (4) unwarranted punishment of one class of 
Southerners. Little comment was made about the debt section 
other than that it was a makeweight.® 

A House committee brought in a report largely reflecting the 
point-by-point analysis of the governor. Outspokenly condemn- 
ing Negro suffrage, it held that “No sane man would desire 
to extend the right of suffrage to these people without ‘abridge- 
ment.’ ”*® About the disqualification of leaders, the committee as- 
serted that “we will bear any ill before we will pronounce our 
own dishonor.” The committee, like the governor, did not disap- 


prove the debt section.*° The two houses quickly passed a resolu- 
tion of rejection.” 


66 Ibid., 258 ff. 87 Florida General Assembly, Senate Journal, 1866, p. 7. 

68 Jbid., 7-8. 69 Tbid., 13. 

7 Florida General Assembly, House Journal, 1866, pp. 79-80. 

7™1QOn December 1 in the House (ibid., 149); on December 3 in the Senate 
(Florida General Assembly, Senate Journal, 1866, p. 111). 
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Alabama had wavered in November because of its interna] 
situation and the pressure of national events. Early in the session 
of the legislature, David C. Humphreys had written Secretary of 
War Edwin M. Stanton that Alabama would never ratify as long 
as there should be “a strong party in the North agreeing with 
them” and offering hope of ultimate control of the country. He 
urged that Congress and the President get together on a policy of 
reconstruction in order to eliminate delay that could be fatal to 
the economic recovery of the South.”* This last point was a con- 
stant pressure on Southerners to do almost anything to settle 
political conditions that were so basic to an improved economic 
life. 

General Wager Swayne reported a little later that this earlier 
assurance had given way to much hesitation. He thought that if 
it had been made plain that the amendment was to be “a finality 
and the only one,” it probably would have been ratified.** Gover- 
nor Robert M. Patton, responding to various pressures, addressed 
the legislature a second time on December 6. The principles he 
had expressed earlier when he had recommended rejection he still 
thought to be right. Nevertheless, he now considered conditions 
so changed that he thought it might be practical to ratify and 
thus gain restoration. At least the idea should be carefully con- 
sidered. If, after ratification, Alabama should continue to be ex- 
cluded, it would have tested the Radical purpose and would serve 
as a warning to other states, thus insuring defeat of the amend- 
ment."* 

Such attitudes as Governor Patton’s were honestly held by 
minorities in other states and had been expressed from time to 
time in previous legislative debates. At this turning point in Ala- 
bama, a message from former Governor Lewis E. Parsons, who 
was traveling in the North and who was in touch with the Presi- 
dent, was decisive. On his emphatic advice, the amendment 

72 David C. Humphreys to E. M. Stanton, November 15, 1866, in Stanton Papers 
(Manuscripts Division, Library of Congress). 

73 Wager Swayne to S. P. Chase, November 27, 1866, in Chase Papers ( Manu- 
scripts Division, Library of Congress). 

74 Alabama General Assembly, Senate Journal, 1866, p. 176. 

7 Swayne to Chase, December 10, 1866, in Chase Papers, includes a graphic 
account. Governor Lewis E. Parsons did consult with President Johnson, as a later 
exchange about the continuing problem in Alabama indicates. Walter L. Fleming 


(ed.), Documentary History of Reconstruction (2 vols., Cleveland, 1906), I, 237- 
38. 
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was rejected with the cry, “we can’t desert our President.” It is 
certainly true that Southern leaders felt the need of maintaining 
unity in the face of a common adversity. Editorials and private 
correspondence, especially between leaders in states considering 
the amendment, bear this out. 

If there was temporary uncertainty in Alabama, which was not 
settled by its refusal to ratify in December, there was a rising 
doubt in the North concerning the fate of the amendment. Elec- 
tion returns in Delaware and Maryland had indicated in Novem- 
ber” what the attitude of those border states would be. Without 
unanimous support in the North and with the increasing prospect 
of unanimous rejection in the South, defeat of the proposal seemed 
certain. Perhaps something more acceptable could be put to- 
gether. 

Other bases of settlement began to be discussed again, espe- 
cially the earlier plan of Senator William M. Stewart of Nevada.” 
It obviously was more acceptable to both North and South. 
Radicals, however, did not like Stewart’s plan for universal 
amnesty and universal suffrage,”® for Negro votes without dis- 
qualification of leading Confederates might not achieve their 
purpose. To counter the Stewart plan Radicals, too, began to dis- 
cuss ideas for changing the apparently doomed amendment. An- 
other approach, gaining headway among Radicals, was the claim 
that three fourths of the represented states would be sufficient 
for ratification.*° Some were openly pleased that Southern rejec- 
tion had opened the way to save their party in 1868. These men 
had only favored the proposed amendment as a platform for the 
election of 1866. With this won, the next step was to use Southern 


76 Swayne to Chase, December 10, 1866, in Chase Papers. Rejection resolutions 
passed on December 9. Alabama General Assembly, House Journal, 1866, p. 213, 
and Senate Journal, 1866, p. 183. 

77 Delaware rejected the amendment on February 7, 1867. In Maryland the 
House voted rejection in March 1867; the Senate took no action at all, thus re- 
fusing assent. 

78 Contents in New York Times, March 17, 1866. It was given scant attention 
by the Reconstruction Committee, April 16, 1866. See Benjamin B. Kendrick (ed.), 
The Journal of the Joint Committee of Fifteen on Reconstruction (New York, 
1914), 81-82. 

79 In the South the idea, including “impartial suffrage,” was discussed. Few 
were prepared to admit all Negroes to the franchise. 


80 Men like Charles Sumner and Thaddeus Stevens had always taken this posi- 
tion. 
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rejection to justify an exclusion policy for those states, at least ti]] 
after the next election. 

Despite the rejection by mid-January of eight Southern states, 
the unsettled Alabama situation and continued controversy jn 
North Carolina, together with national uncertainty and the ap. 
proach of the unofficial deadline for drastic congressional action 
in February or March, stimulated a movement to submit a more 
acceptable counterproposal with the backing of President John- 
son. The idea of such a proposal was already growing in the 
North, and now seemed the time to act. 

Such movements were initiated all over the country, but one 
line of development is of particular interest here because it in- 
volved leading Southern opinion. Letters to conservative leaders 
in the North*? seem to have led to conferences with Southem 
leaders who traveled and spoke there. Before long there were 
discussions with the President. In late January, select cabinet 
members, several Southern governors, a few other leading South- 
erners, and several Northern generals met to formulate such a 
plan in co-operation with the President.** From their conferences 
an unofficial resolution of an amendment emerged," a compromise 
proposal as near the original Fourteenth Amendment as Southem 
sentiment might accept and Northern opposition to the amend- 
ment would permit.*° Accompanied by a companion resolution 
to amend state constitutions in the South to permit a limited suf- 

81 Texas, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Arkansas, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
and Virginia, in that order. 

82 A significant letter of this type is that of R. P. L. Baber to J. R. Doolittle, 
January 11, 1867, in Doolittle Papers (Manuscripts Division, Library of Congress). 

83 Governor Orr of South Carolina; cabinet members Hugh McCulloch, Gideon 
Welles, James Speed, Alexander W. Randall, and Orville H. Browning; a Texan 
named Dickinson; Senator J. R. Doolittle; and Generals Stedman, Daniel E. Sickles, 
and Este were reported at a meeting on January 29, 1867. Pease and Randall, 
Diary of O. H. Browning, I, 127. Other meetings included Governor Orr, ex- 
Governors William Marvin of Florida and Parsons of Alabama, and two political 
leaders of North Carolina, Nathaniel Boyden and Lewis Hanes. See transcription 
of shorthand notes of Colonel W. G. Moore, in Andrew Johnson Papers (Manu- 
scripts Division, Library of Congress). In late December Governor Worth of 
North Carolina was conferring in Washington, accompanied by former Governor 
Swain and Judge Thomas Ruffin. Wilmington Journal, December 20, 1866. 

84 Colonel Moore, President Johnson’s secretary, reported that the draft was in 
the handwriting of Lewis Hanes of North Carolina. Transcription of shorthand 
notes, in Andrew Johnson Papers. 

85 W. W. Holden’s newspaper, the Tri-Weekly Standard, February 12, 1867, 


critically commented that the only obstacle to restoration was now the “presence 
of certain fossiliferous office holders.” 
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frage for freedmen, it was actually publicized in the Southern 
ress and was introduced in the North Carolina legislature, where 

p g 

strenuous efforts of President Johnson were exerted to gain its 

passage.” It was then to be presented as a genuine Southern 
counterproposal worthy of careful consideration by Congress. 

The suggested amendment was also sent officially to the Ala- 
bama legislature by Governor Patton. A complete report of the 
committee to which it was referred acknowledged announcements 
of “persons high in authority” that if passed the proposal would 
be seriously studied in Congress.** Its hazy ancestry and un- 
official backing from Washington could not muster adequate 
strength.** Many in the South seemed to think that such a move 
would be interpreted as a sign of weakness and should not be 
risked unless a firm agreement with Radical leadership had been 
reached that it would be considered a final condition acceptable 
for actual restoration. Perhaps the rejection of the Fourteenth 
Amendment by Kentucky in January and by Delaware in Feb- 
ruary gave undue hope. The counterproposal did seem to some 
to give up too much under the circumstances. To others it merely 
seemed able to accomplish no good.*® In any event, delay fol- 
lowed delay and interest vanished with the passage of the First 
Reconstruction Act. 

The contents of this counterproposal do show, however, what 
some leading figures of the South were willing to accept as a 

86 Proposals were introduced in the North Carolina Senate by a Dr. Speed, 
February 15, 1867 (North Carolina General Assembly, Senate Journal, 1867, pp. 
388-89) but were not approved by committee. Communications in Andrew John- 
son Papers between Hanes and Boyden and Colonel Moore. 

87 American Annual Cyclopaedia and Register of Important Events (New York, 
1862-1903), VII (1867), 15-16. 

88 The Baltimore Sun correspondent reported that the President had telegraphed 
unofficially to legislatures of North Carolina, South Carolina, Alabama, Mississippi, 
Louisiana, and Arkansas and to leaders in the South, urging adoption. Quoted in 
Raleigh (N.C.) Weekly Progress, February 14, 1867. Because it came in such a 
“questionable shape’ it hardly deserves a thoughtful consideration” was the com- 
ment of the Wilmington Journal, February 15, 1867. The authors were “acting 
without such authority as to impart to it any considerable value” concluded the 
Salisbury (N.C.) Carolina Watchman, February 11, 1867. If it were a finality and 
officially backed, it should be adopted, commented the Salisbury (N.C.) Sentinel, 
February 11, 1867. A joint committee of the North Carolina legislature objected 
because there was no solid assurance that it would be a final condition. North 
Carolina General Assembly, Senate Journal, 1867, p. 34. 

89 Typical private analysis is in a letter of Stuart to Janney, February 26, 1867, 
in Janney Papers. “The mountain has been in labor; behold the mouse,” was the 
comment of the Augusta Tri-Weekly Constitutionalist, February 8, 1867. 
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final compromise. It included a careful statement of the per. 
petual nature of the Union with no right either of secession by a 
state or of ejection of a state by the central government. Debt 
guarantees were retained and moved up to a more prominent 
place—doubtless because this seemed completely harmless and a 
concession here would cost nothing. The most notable change is 
the omission of the disqualification section, the most objection- 
able part of the proposed Fourteenth Amendment. Word changes 
are few, but some quite significant, such as the substitution of 
“elective franchise” for “right to vote.”’° Not only was this more 
acceptable constitutional law, but it emphasized state control 
over voting. 

Perhaps stimulated by efforts toward a compromise and by 
border-state rejections, Mississippi voted to reject the Fourteenth 
Amendment even while Southern leaders were drafting the 
counterproposal.”' Mississippi, it will be recalled, had not ratified 
the Thirteenth Amendment and now seemed to feel that events 
had proved her analysis to be correct.” 

The Louisiana legislature received a curt reference to the 
Fourteenth Amendment by Governor James M. Wells on January 
28: “I believe your minds to be made up how you will vote on it, 
and nothing I could say would have any weight with you, for or 
against.” The proposal seemed just and proper to Wells, who 
thought even more should be required by Congress.** He was 
at least correct in his analysis of the legislative attitude. Both 
houses speedily “refused to accede to the Amendment.” 

Many forces, from moral principle to practical expediency, 
played a part in the almost solid Southern reaction to the Four- 
teenth Amendment. Certainly the continuing power struggle 
among the sections was involved. The potency and character of 
these factors changed constantly with altered conditions and with 
particular influences in different localities. Certain it is also that 
President Johnson exerted leadership in the defeat of the Four- 


90 An accurate copy of the proposal is in Fleming, Documentary History of Re- 
construction, I, 239. 

91 Mississippi rejected January 30, 1867. Mississippi General Assembly, Senate 
Journal, 1867, p. 196. 

92 As early as June 9, 1866, the Natchez Daily Courier had taken that position. 

93 Louisiana General Assembly, House Journal, 1867, p. 4. 

%4 February 5 and 6, 1867. Resolution in Louisiana General Assembly, Senate 
Journal, 1867, p. 20. 
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teenth Amendment up to February 1867. While not successful 
in the North, his influence proved decisive in the South. He had 
also played an important role in the ineffective attempt to submit 
a compromise plan which would take into consideration not only 
Southern refusal to accept the congressional proposal, but also 
Radical victories in the North. Any assumption that the situation 
would permit compromise was faulty. Election returns and gen- 
eral approval of the amendment in the North gave Radicals the 
opportunity to use Southern rejection to justify their drastic re- 
construction plans and the continued exclusion of the South as a 
means to perpetuate their national power. 














Notes and Documents 


THE PRISON DIARY OF RAPHAEL SEMMES 


Edited by ELIZABETH BETHEL 


A: THE CLOSE OF THE CIVIL WAR MANY OF THE CONFEDER- 
ate leaders were arrested and imprisoned. These persons were, 
in general, civil leaders, including the President, Vice President, 
and cabinet members. The military leaders were paroled when 
the armies surrendered and allowed to go to their homes where 
they were to be free from disturbance as long as they abided by 
their paroles. Among those paroled with General Joseph E. John- 
ston’s forces on May 1, 1865, at Greensboro, North Carolina, was 
Rear Admiral Raphael Semmes, former captain of the famous 
Confederate raider Alabama, then serving as a brigadier general 
in command of an artillery brigade. After giving his parole Sem- 
mes made his way by wagon and boat to his home near Mobile, 
Alabama, where he joined his family. In mid-December 1865, 
while living quietly at his home, he was arrested and presented 
with charges that concerned his conduct on June 19, 1864, when 
the Alabama was sunk by the Kearsarge. 

The order for Semmes’s arrest was issued by Secretary of the 
Navy Gideon Welles on November 25, 1865, and directed Colonel 
Jacob Zeilin, commandant of the Marine Corps, to detail an officer 
with a sufficient guard to arrest Raphael Semmes and bring him 
as a prisoner to the Marine Barracks, Navy Yard, Washington, 
D.C. The charges preferred by the Secretary of the Navy read: 


Charge—Violating the usages of war 


Specification. In this, that on or about the nineteenth day of June, 
in the year eighteen hundred and sixty-four, off the entrance of the 
port of Cherbourg, in France, the said Raphael Semmes being then in 
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command of the rebel steamer known as the “Alabama”, and an en- 
gagement having taken place between the said steamer and the United 
States steamer “Kearsarge”, ordered or permitted a white flag to be 
hoisted on board the said rebel steamer, and took the opportunity of 
the cessation thereby caused in the engagement, and of the trust re- 
posed in him, to make his escape from the said rebel steamer for the 
purpose of avoiding the actual surrender of his person as a prisoner of 
war and the responsibilities thereby incurred; and did subsequently, 
without having been exchanged as a prisoner, engage in hostilities 
against the United States.’ 


This charge was based on the fact that, although the Alabama 
surrendered to the Kearsarge when so disabled as to be on the 
verge of sinking, Captain Semmes was not taken prisoner. In- 
stead, he was rescued from the sea by the English yacht Deer- 
hound and taken to England, from whence he eventually made 
his way, via Havana and Mexico, to Richmond, to serve the Con- 
federacy once again. On February 10, 1865, he was promoted to 
rear admiral in the Confederate Navy and given command of the 
Confederate naval forces on the James River, consisting of three 
ironclads and five wooden vessels. Upon the evacuation of Rich- 
mond, he was ordered to destroy his ships and join General Robert 
E. Lee with his small naval force. Not knowing where to find 
General Lee, he joined the Confederate government at Danville 
and was made a brigadier general in command of the artillery 
brigade into which the naval forces had been organized. With 
the other Confederate forces at Danville he was subsequently 
ordered by General Johnston to Greensboro where he was paroled 
under the terms of the Sherman-Johnston convention of April 26, 
1865, which provided that Johnston’s forces would individually 
give their paroles in writing not to take up arms against the gov- 
ernment of the United States until properly released from this 
obligation, after which they would be permitted to return to 
their homes and would not be disturbed as long as they abided by 
their paroles. 

The official reports of events occurring immediately after the 
surrender of the Alabama are conflicting. According to Semmes, 
after the colors were hauled down and a boat sent to the Kearsarge 


1 Gideon Welles to Jacob Zeilin, November 25, 1865, in “Letters to Officers of 
the Marine Corps,” No. 7, in Records of the Navy Department (National Archives). 
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to surrender he dispatched the wounded to the Kearsarge in the 
few remaining boats, and when the Alabama was on the point of 
settling he ordered the men still on board to jump overboard and 
try to save themselves. There being no appearance of any boat 
from the Kearsarge coming to the rescue until after the Alabama 
sank, he and some forty others were fortunate in being rescued 
by the English yacht Deerhound and thus escaping to the shelter 
of a neutral flag. Finally, at about the time they were rescued, 
the Kearsarge sent one boat and then, tardily, another.? Official 
accounts of Captain John A. Winslow, commander of the Kear- 
sarge, state, however, that immediately after the Confederate 
officer came alongside to say the Alabama had surrendered, two 
boats from the Kearsarge were dispatched to the rescue, that the 
Deerhound was then hailed and asked by Winslow to assist in the 
rescue, which it did; and that while the boats were busy bring- 
ing the wounded and others to the Kearsarge, the Deerhound 
edged to leeward on the pretense of seeking men who were drift- 
ing with the current and made off in the hazy weather with Sem- 
mes and the other Confederates it had picked up. Winslow also 
reported that the Deerhound was in collusion with the Alabama 
and the night before the engagement received on board all the 
valuable personal effects of Captain Semmes.* This information 
was obtained from American seamen who were prisoners on the 
Alabama and touched off a controversy concerning the good faith 
of the Deerhound. Its owner, John Lancaster, emphatically de- 
nied the charge of collusion, stating that the Deerhound was at 
Cherbourg to suit his pleasure and convenience and went out 
merely to watch the engagement, that he neither did nor intended 
to do anything to help the Alabama, that had he intended to take 
any part in the engagement he would not have been accompanied 
by his wife and children, and that when asked by Captain Win- 
slow to aid in the rescue no stipulation was made that he deliver 
up the rescued men as prisoners; further, that if such a stipulation 
had been made he would have declined because he considered it 
dishonorable to use his yacht to rescue the men and then hand 
them over to their enemies for “imprisonment, ill-treatment and 


2 Official Records of the Union and Confederate Navies in the War of the Re- 
bellion (30 vols. and index, Washington, 1894-1927), Ser. I, Vol. III, 649-51. 
8 [bid., 60-61, 77. 
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perhaps execution,” that his yacht was English territory, and that 
the men rescued by it were nobody’s prisoners.* Whatever the 
truth in the matter, it is evident that the Deerhound, intentionally 
or not, was on the scene before the boats from the Kearsarge. 

To carry out Welles’s order, Colonel Zeilin chose Lieutenant 
Lyman P. French, then on duty at the Navy Yard, Portsmouth, 
New Hampshire, whom he immediately summoned to Washington 
and directed to proceed with two sergeants to Vicksburg, Mis- 
sissippi, or elsewhere, arrest Semmes, and bring him as a prisoner 
to the Marine Barracks.° It had originally been planned to im- 
prison him in the Old Capitol Prison, which the War Department 
agreed to turn over to the Navy Department for this purpose; but 
this prison had been closed on November 29, 1865, and examina- 
tion showed it to be unsuitable because of a lack of gratings, rot- 
ted windows and sashes, no cooking facilities, and general dilapi- 
dation and decay.® Semmes therefore remained at the Marine 
Barracks while his case was being considered. He was released 
without trial on April 7, 1866.7 

The diary here printed in part covers the period from the date 
of arrest, December 15, 1865, through March 5, 1866. The copy 
here edited is a typewritten copy in the National Archives made, 
apparently from the original, by the Naval War Record Office 
sometime prior to 1898. The records os the Office of Naval Rec- 
ords and Library in the National Archives, of which this type- 
written copy of the diary is now a part, show that the diary that 
was copied and other Semmes papers, which had apparently been 
sent to the Navy Department by the Semmes family in connection 
with the publication of the Official Records of the Union and Con- 


4 Ibid., 665-68. ‘ 

5 Zeilin to Lyman P. French, November 25 (telegram), November 30, 1865, in 
“Letter Book, Commandant’s Office, U.S.M.C.,” No. 13, in Navy Department Rec- 
ords. 

6 Gustavus V. Fox, Assistant Secretary of the Navy, to Edwin M. Stanton, Secre- 
tary of War, telegram, December 29, 1865, in “Executive Letter Book,” No. 10, 
ibid.; Colonel E. D. Townsend, Assistant Adjutant General, to Major General C. C. 
Augur, commanding Department of Washington, December 29, 1865, in “Letters 
Sent,” in Records of the Adjutant General’s Office, War Department (National 
Archives); Zeilin to Welles, January 2, 1866, in “Letter Book, Commandant’s Of- 
fice, U.S.M.C.,” No. 13, in Navy Department Records. 

T Welles to Zeilin, April 6, 1866, in “Letters to Officers of the Marine Corps,” 
No. 7, in Navy Department Records; Zeilin to Welles, April 7, 1866, in “Letter 
Book, Commandant’s Office, U.S.M.C.,” No. 13, ibid. 
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federate Navies, were returned to Semmes’s daughter, Mrs. Elec. 
tra Semmes Colston of Mobile, in 1898.° 


Diary 


On the 15th of December, 1865, whilst sitting with my family, a 
lieutenant of marines and two sergeants (First Lieutenant Lyman 
P. French, U.S.M.C., Sergeants Jones and Cassidy) entered my house, 
having first surrounded it by a guard of some 20 men, and presented 
me with an order for my arrest from the Secretary of the Navy, and a 
charge drawn up by the same officer, arrested me, and posted a 
sentinel over my door. Secretary’s order dated 25 November, 1865. 

16th December. At 11:30 the lieutenant who had made my arrest 
returned from the city, accompanied by the provost marshal, took me 
into the city, preparatory to my transfer to Washington. I called at 
the headquarters of General Woods,® the commander of the Depart- 
ment of Alabama, and presented that officer with a protest against my 
arrest in violation of the convention entered into by General Johnston 
and General Sherman. I was then permitted to call at my office’® for a 
few minutes, whence I was taken to the Louise, for New Orleans. Here 
I took leave of my afflicted wife and two sons, who had repaired to 
the steamer for the purpose. 

17th. Arrived at New Orleans and proceeded to the headquarters of 
General Canby.'! Proceeded thence to the St. Charles Hotel, where 
we were detained 3 days waiting for the steamer for New York. Here 
I saw many of my friends, who called to tender me their sympathies, 
among others General Taylor, General Buckner, General Maury and 
General Gardner and Major Claiborne.'” 

20th. Embarked after nightfall on board the steamer Costa Rica, 
Captain Harris. I waded through the mud and climbed over cotton 
bales to the deck of the steamer, where I was shown to my room. The 
steamer in half an hour got underway. 


8 “List of Confederate Documents, 1861-65,” ibid. 

® Brevet Major General Charles R. Woods. Semmes’s protest to General Woods 
and a letter to General U. S. Grant, written on board the Louise on December 17, 
1865, enclosing a copy of the protest, are published in The War of the Rebellion: 
A Compilation of the Official Records of the Union and Confederate Armies (127 
vols, and index, Washington, 1880-1901), Ser. II, Vol. VIII, 836-37. 

10 Semmes was a lawyer as well as a naval officer. 

11 Brevet Major General E. R. S. Canby, commanding the Department of Lou- 
isiana. 

12 Confederate Generals Richard Taylor, son of President Zachary Taylor, Simon 
B. Buckner, and Dabney H. Maury. Gardner is probably Major General Frank 
Gardner, C.S.A., who was a planter near Vermilionville, Louisiana, after the war, 
and Claiborne is probably Major James R. Claiborne, C.S.A. 
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97th. Reached our dock [at New York] after 9 p.m. Weather thick 
and foggy. Remained on board all night. Was treated throughout the 
passage with great civility and courtesy by Captain Harris. Breakfasted 
with Early'* on the morning of the 28th. 

298th. Was taken to the Astor House, where we were detained until 
11 o'clock, waiting for the train. Saw here Commodore Tattnall'* and 
Hon. John E. Ward. Strange reminiscences, called up by my visit to 
this famous hotel, where I had been just before the war broke out. 
Took train and reached Washington at 10:30 p.m. Taken to the head- 
quarters of colonel of marines’® and thence to the navy yard, where I 
was put in close confinement in the dispensary. . . . 

29th. Snow. Visited by son-in-law.’ 

30th. At nightfall removed to other quarters near the chapel. A 
guard room near me occupied by sailors and other common prisoners 
whose conversation was quite audible. 

31st. Still in my narrow quarters, with few personal conveniences. 

January Ist, 1866. Still a close prisoner. Marine officer polite. Great 
gala day in Washington. 

2d, Tuesday. Visited by Judge Hughes,'* my counsel and by my son- 
in-law. 

3d. Later in the afternoon removed to the building containing the 
officers’ quarters at the marine barracks, still under close guard. 

4th. Judge Hughes has had an interview with the President in my 
case. My arrest was by a cabal of the cabinet, unknown to the Presi- 
dent. 

5th. The following notice appeared in the New York World’s Wash- 
ington correspondence: 


“The trial of Semmes. The detail of the court for the trial of Cap- 
tain Semmes has not yet been prepared. In the meantime all persons 
present at any capture of vessels by him are requested to report the 
facts, with their names and addresses to John A. Bolles, Esq., Naval 
Judge Advocate General, Washington.” 

6th. Nothing but routine of prison life. Marine officers polite and 
attentive to my personal wants. Lieutenants Cochrane and Reid, Major 
Graham'* commanding. 


13 General Jubal A. Early, C.S.A. 

14 Commodore Josiah Tattnall, C.S.N. 

15 Colonel Jacob Zeilin. 

16 Pendleton Colston, who lived in Baltimore. 

17 James Hughes, former judge of the United States Court of Claims. 

18 First Lieutenant Henry C. Cochrane, Second Lieutenant George C. Reid, and 
Major George R. Graham. The latter was in command of the Marine detachment 
at the Marine Barracks. 
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1lth. Weather has become quite moderate. Snow disappearing 
from the hills, a distant view of which I have from my prison windows, 
I have been closely confined to my room thus far, no permission having 
been given for exercise. I feel the effect upon my health, but I do not 
complain. Attorney General’s opinion published to-day, to the effect 
that our paroles are good for nothing, not protecting us from trial and 
punishment.?® 


Tuesday, 16th. The ground is covered with snow this morning to 
the depth of six or eight inches; wind from the North, singing its 
mournful song by my nailed down windows, and there is a leaden sky 
overhead. The only merry sound that comes to me is the occasional 
jingling of a sleigh bell. Within I have the usual routine of my prison 
life. This routine I have not yet described. My room is in the attic, it 
is very plainly furnished, but has sufficient for comfort. One of its two 
windows looks to the east, in the direction of the Eastern Branch of the 
Potomac, and of my good old native state of Maryland. The other 
window gives me a view of the Potomac, in whose waters I used to 
swim and fish as a boy, and of the distant hills in the direction of 
Alexandria. . . . The unfinished Washington monument, speaking of 
the ingratitude of the nation is seen nearly in the same direction with 
Lee’s mansion and the dome of the capitol, and from the latter flaunts 
the flag, the old flag made new by the war, which daily covers in their 
deliberations the faction of the Rump Congress which daily and hourly 
proclaims the Southern States to be conquered provinces and refuses 
admission to her representatives. As I pass restlessly to and fro in my 
narrow quarters, endeavoring to take a little of that treadmill exercise 
which my inhuman jailers deny me out of doors, even in the walled 
barrack yard of a military post, I cast alternate glances upon Maryland 
and Virginia through these two windows, reflect upon the past and 
speculate upon the future. . . . My routine life which I had begun to 
describe when these reflections led me astray, is as follows: I rise in 
the morning about 8:30, when the drum under my window beats the 
first call for morning inspection and parade; my attendant in the mean- 
time has made me a fire. I proceed to wash and dress. I have plenty 
of water, soap and towels furnished me. I am usually ready for break- 
fast by a quarter past 9, at which hour my breakfast is brought in. I 
am supplied by a restaurant in the neighborhood; my meals are satis- 


19 Attorney General James Speed stated in an opinion dated January 6, 1866, 
regarding the prosecution of Jefferson Davis, that “military paroles upon the sur- 
render of the rebel armies are not ultimate protection against trials for high 
treason.” 
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factory. I am frequently asked to call for any particular viands that I 
may desire, but I decline, leaving the selection to the restaurateur. My 
newspaper is brought in with my breakfast. It is the National Intel- 
ligencer! but how changed from the days of Clay and Calhoun! I 
read in it sometimes such a paragraph as this: “Trial of Raphael Sem- 
mes.” “The trial of Raphael Semmes” (it does not even call me the 
late admiral, or the so-called admiral, or the so-called late admiral of 
the so-called late Confederate States), “late commander of the rebel 
steamer Alabama, it is generally believed, will take place very shortly. 
The full detail for the court has not yet been made, but it is believed 
that the arrival in this city of Commodore Winslow”? has something 
to do with the subject.” I do not think I shall be speedily tried. This 
would not be in accordance with the Bastile system imported from a 
by-gone age and the French Revolution, into the latter part of the 
nineteenth century and the American Revolution. Nor do I think I 
shall be tried at all, as the Government has no case and can make none, 
though it is even now scouring the “mappings” of the Northern com- 
mercial cities for evidence against the pirate. N’importe. I shall be 
punished. Have already been punished by a close confinement of 
thirty days and the ends of justice shall thus be secured. But to pro- 
ceed with my daily routine. My newspaper and breakfast occupy me 
until 11 o'clock. I then rise and walk about in my room to stretch my 
cramped limbs and prevent the life current in my veins from actual 
stagnation. I walk and think until I am tired. I then sit down and read. 
I have some law books and histories with me by the thoughtful provi- 
dence of friends. I have ever found when in trouble that the best 
remedy was to chain down the imagination in its flights and set the 
reason at work, at such work that she could not relax her hold of her 
subject without having it all to do over again, like Sisyphus at his rock. 
Mathematics and law are such subjects. The mind from the necessity 
of close application, loses itself, becomes absorbed in the subject be- 
fore it, and thus shuts out the prison walls and makes the prisoner for- 
get his imprisonment. . . . I thus alternately walk and read, sometimes 
throwing myself on my sofa in my weariness and heartsickness until 
the lock is heard to grate and turn in my door, and my guard reenters 
with my dinner, my solitary dinner! It is now 3 o'clock in the after- 
noon and two-thirds of the weary day has been gotten through with. 
A day without a word of intelligence from my captors or their intel- 
ligence or designs. They are all too busy with the gay world to heed 
the groans of the prisoner. Let the hated rebel pine and suffer. He 


20 John A. Winslow, commanding officer of the Kearsarge. 
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struck at the life of this great and glorious nation. Yes, I did strike at 
its life, but I struck as the surgeon strikes, to save the life of the nation, 
but the patient struggled and was stronger than the surgeon and now 
the patient is dead. . . . The day now wanes, the sun is sinking over 
the hills of Virginia, the navy yard bell rings and a stream of working. 
men comes out of the gates and is tramping up the avenue that leads 
by my prison. These men are all going to their homes, to their firesides, 
to their little ones. Happy workingmen! Night has strewn her shadows 
over the landscape and darkened my windows, and my servant enters 
with a light. It is dark at 5:30 o’clock and I have thus five hours of 
candle light before 10:30, bedtime, the hour of sweet oblivion! . . . | 
have always been a good sleeper, and I sleep soundly. Once or twice 
in the night I am disturbed by the officer looking in upon me with a 
lantern to see that I have not escaped! The tramp of the sentinel at my 
door then lulls me again into forgetfulness. This, reader, is one of my 
days in prison. 


Friday, 26th. Weather fine and would tempt me to out of door 
exercise, but I have been “delivered from temptation” by the close 
confinement ordered by the Connecticut Secretary of the Navy, the 
oil ships of some of whose pious kindred I must certainly have burned! 
Perhaps the old gentlemen had a share in one himself and used to 
supply the sailors with jackets and trousers, this having been his 
business in the Navy Department before he was astonished by his 
promotion by Saint Lincoln.24 The Yankees are getting the people by 
the gills; they have passed the bill enlarging the functions of the Freed- 
men’s Bureau. Silly people! they fancy that they are governing them- 
selves. 


Wednesday, January 3lst. A beautiful bright day, with the wind 
from the westward. Colston came to visit me at 2 p.m. Judge Hughes 
is absent again, having gone to Philadelphia. The present status of 
my case is as follows: The Secretary of the Navy has sent in a written 
report, of course recommending my trial. The President sent for the 
Secretary and had a talk with him, telling him that if he, the Secretary, 
did not agree with him he would refer the matter to a cabinet meeting 
on Friday next. Nothing further is known. In the meantime Judge 
Advocate Bolles and a Mr. Ames,”” who has been retained also for the 


21 Welles was chief of the Navy Department Bureau of Provisions and Clothing 
from 1846 to 1849. 
22 No information has been found concerning a person named Ames in connec- 
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prosecution, have said to Colston that if I will apply for release from 
confinement the application will be granted. I have accordingly ap- 
plied as follows, viz: 


Marine Barracks, 
Washington, January 31, 1866. 

Sir: I respectfully request that I may be released from my present con- 
finement and restored to liberty, with permission to return to my home, 
or with such other territorial restrictions as the Department may im- 
pose on giving my parole to appear personally whenever required by 
the Government; it being understood by this application that I do not 
waive any ground taken by me in the protest against my arrest or 
other legal rights. 


Respectfully, &c. 
Hon. Gideon Welles, 


Secretary of the Navy, 
Washington, D.C. 


Colston, who took the letter to the Department, returned in about 
an hour with the information that he had seen Judge Advocate Bolles, 
who informed him that Assistant Secretary Fox had had a talk with 
Mr. Welles, and that the latter had concluded not to grant the applica- 
tion, as it would be inconsistent to release one on a promise of faith 
against whom the very charge was a breach of faith. The letter was 
destroyed. There is evidently confusion in the enemy’s camp. They 
desire to let me go but do not know exactly how to do it. Mr. Welles 
is evidently aware of the legal penalties he has incurred by my illegal 
arrest, and would gladly have from me some waiver or oblivion of it. 
I stand on high ground, and I defy the Government to do its worst. 
Colston has brought me a beautiful little picture of my eldest grand- 
son, whom he has named after me. . . . 

Maury has tendered me through a friend the post of Assistant Com- 
missioner of Emigration for the State of Alabama, under the Emperor 
Maximilian, which I have authorized Colston to accept for me, and to 
say that I shall probably be at liberty in the course of a few weeks to 
enter upon the duties. 


tion with Semmes’s case. In his diary entry of January 30, 1866, Welles states 
that he discussed Semmes’s case with Solicitor Bolles, Mr. Eames, Fox, and others. 
John T. Morse, Jr. (ed.), Diary of Gideon Welles (3 vols., Boston, 1911), II, 420. 
Charles Eames, a prominent international lawyer, was counsel for the Navy De- 
partment in connection with prize cases during the Civil War and might well 
have been the prosecutor. 
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Sunday, [February] 4th. . . . This morning Major Graham entered 
my prison and handed me to read a letter from the Navy Department 
to Colonel Zeilin. This letter was dated on the 3d instant, and directed 
the colonel to permit Mr. Raphael Semmes to take exercise in the open 
air in the barrack yard, having due regard at the same time to his safe 
keeping. And so the order which was said to have been issued on 
Wednesday was not issued until Saturday, nor handed me until Sun- 
day. ...2 p.m. Judge Hughes has been to see me. He has had another 
interview with the President. The President says that the question 
discussed before the cabinet on Friday was whether they should try 
me by a naval commission or by a commission mixed of naval and 
military officers. Mr. Hughes then asked the President if there were 
to be any more military commissions? To which the President replied 
“Well, I rather think not.”2* No decision was reached and the case 
goes over to another cabinet meeting. Will the President carry the 
day, or will his cabinet? for there is evidently a split upon the ques- 
tion. Whichever way the question is decided, old Mr. Welles will 
have carried the day, for I have been in confinement over seven weeks, 

I walked for three-quarters of an hour this afternoon in the barrack 
yard with Lieutenant Reid. This is the first time I have been out of 
my room for exercise since the 28th day of December last. I felt that 
my strength had much decreased in the interim. The marines gathered 
in squads in different parts of the yard to stare at me. They were all 
apparently Germans and Irish, many of them mere lads. 

Saturday, 17th. Judge Hughes came to see me about 3 p.m. He 
gave me an account of an interview he had recently had with the Presi- 
dent in my case. The President will not order another military com- 
mission. I am not therefore to be tried. Neither will he release me 
from imprisonment for the present. The pressure continues in the 
cabinet, but some of the members are coming round. Mr. Welles, the 
President says, though very bitter in the beginning, is much mollified, 
&c., &c., the result of all being that I am shamefully punished by im- 
prisonment when the Government does not mean to try me. ... 

Tuesday, 20th. . . . Mr. Reid tells me that he learns from Colonel 
Zeilin, who has had a recent talk with Secretary Welles about me, that 
he finds the Secretary wonderfully softened. He even speaks respect- 
fully and kindly of me, enquires whether my diet is good and well 


23 Although the Supreme Court did not hand down its decision in Ex parte Mil- 
ligan, that trials by military commission were illegal where the ordinary courts of 
law were functioning, until December 1866, it was evident from the hearing of 
the case at the December 1865 term of the court that this would be the decision. 
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served, &c., and says he is ready to release me at any time! Cunning 
Mr. Weiles, he sees how the wind is going to heave and like a prudent 
mariner is already trimming his sails for the expected breeze. 


Saturday, [March] 3d. Colston came over to-day. Saw the Secretary 
of the Navy. . . . Mr. Welles admitted that I had been confined too 
long, but that it had not been his fault. He regretted, he said, that I 


had returned to the country; a good deal of trouble might have been 
saved if I had not done so! Humane man! 











Book Reviews 


The Carolina Chronicle of Dr. Francis Le Jau, 1706-1717. Edited, with 
an introduction and notes, by Frank J. Klingberg. University of 
California Publications in History, Vol. LIII. (Berkeley and Los 
Angeles: University of California Press, 1956. Pp. viii, 220. Fron- 
tispiece. $3.50.) 


This volume parallels Professor Klingberg’s earlier compilation— 
Carolina Chronicle: The Papers of Commissary Gideon Johnston, 1707- 
1716 (1946). The two, together with his Appraisal of the Negro in 
Colonial South Carolina (1941), are drawn from the great storehouse 
of records kept by the S.P.G. and make up a set of documents and 
editorial notes of greatest value to the student of early eighteenth- 
century America. 

As a youth Francis Le Jau fled from the persecution of Louis XIV 
and embraced Anglicanism; he studied at Trinity College, Dublin, from 
which he received the degrees of B.D., M.A., and D.D., and spent the 
last eleven of the fifty-two years of his life | missionary of the S.P.C. 
in the Parish of St. James, Goose Creek, fift.cn miles north of Charles- 
ton. 

Le Jau’s letters are full of information, and are in refreshing contrast 
to the rancorous recriminations which characterize most Anglican and 
Dissenter writings of the day. His instinct was for conciliation, and 
he praised his white parishioners for their good behavior though at 
times he wondered uneasily about the state of their consciences. 

The problem of the slaves was the hardest he faced, for his training 
and his logical mind made it difficult for him to make the compromises 
necessary iz dealing with the newly arrived Negroes and with the 
masters, most of whom were as yet indifferent to, or at least unaware 
of, the possibilities and responsibilities of their position. For Dr. Le 
Jau and his fellows conversion meant mastery of so much doctrine as to 
make the process a real book education; it took the nineteenth century 
to bring the creeds within the range of the simple and unlettered. But 
he evidently came to the realization, as Dr. Klingberg has pointed out 
in his Appraisal, that some of the Negroes were best getting their edu- 
cation by mastering the manual arts, while he began his work with 
those who were ready for his ministrations and who belonged to 
masters who accepted their responsibilities. The results of the efforts 
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at conversion during Le Jau’s lifetime, as compared with the progress 
of the Negroes in economic fields, were painfully meager, but they 
were a prophecy of the remarkable work which began in earnest a 
century later. 

Le Jau’s main work, however, was with his Goose Creek white 
parishioners, and this pious and cultivated gentleman made a priceless 
contribution to the little society which was, with such pain and energy, 
working its way through the most critical problems that beset any 
American colony. 

The notes are full and carefully done. The editor’s excellent intro- 
duction might have been made even more useful by comment on the 
immediate political background of the church controversy in the 
colony. 


University of South Carolina R. L. MERIWETHER 


River of the Carolinas: The Santee. By Henry Savage, Jr. (New York: 
Rinehart & Company, Inc., 1956. Pp. x, 435. Map, illustrations, 
bibliography. $5.00.) 


Du Pont’s new Camden plant made the Confederate monument a 
traffic hazard, an impediment to progress. Mayor Savage relegated it 
to a suburb. Symbolically, he had created a thesis for his present in- 
formal history of the Carolinas. The Revolution was a golden age 
which won political freedom. The New South's industrialism is equally 
glorious. It has abolished the slavery of Southern minds and bodies to 
cotton, carpetbaggers, and the “sociologically retrogressive philosophy” 
of Calhoun. Philanthropic entrepreneurs have led a people, grateful 
to escape rural poverty, out of the prison of their past into a new era 
of opportunity. 

The river is used only as a thread to bind a bouquet of colorful 
historical flowers. Twice-told tales abound. Negroes, education, and 
culture are neglected. Organization is personal and episodical. Fevo- 
lutionary minutiae occupy twelve chapters, the cotton kingdom one. 
A fresh interpretation of the New South receives less than fifty pages 
and is interrupted by a day’s fishing on the Wateree. Debatable in- 
terpretations are numerous. Not all will agree that the Middle Ages 
constituted a “paralyzing dark blanket,” that the Indian made as great 
a contribution to the world as the Hebrews and the Greeks because he 
created the frontier spirit that made America, or that Reconstruction 
was exactly as Claude Bowers saw it. 

Mr. Savage has a gift for creative prose, a sensitive historical mind, 
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and has written a highly readable book. Among many, his chapter on 
Charleston as the capital of a fur empire stretching to the Mississippj 
and the Gulf is excellent. Critical of much of the South’s past and 
present, his denunciations of cotton and Calhoun are as violent as any 
in print. His insistence on the influence of the due!-psychology on the 
Southern mind, on its schizophrenia, the result of defending an ex. 
ploitative order with a democratic dialectic, and on its tendency to 
sublimate economic and racial problems into moral and _ political 
rectitude are provocative if not new. Few will soar with him into the 
warm, blue empyrean of musical mysticism where Dvorak’s “New 
World Symphony’ transforms itself into the song of the Santee, a hymn 
to the American soul, but in his native valley he is able and entertain. 
ing. Historians will find the work a prime source, a view of that 
strange palimpsest of prides, principles, and ideas, ancient and modern, 
which form the mind of the liberal Southerner. 


Mniversity of South Carolina WituuaM A. Foran 


The Pursuit of Science in Revolutionary America, 1735-1789. By 
Brooke Hindle. (Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina Press, 
for the Institute of Early American History and Culture, 1956. Pp. 
xiv, 410. Illustrations, bibliographical note. $7.50.) 


In mulling over Brooke Hindle’s work, the adjectives which come 
most quickly to mind are those such as meaty, solid, and weighty. 
His book is not likely to hold the reader fascinated, yet it does have its 
good moments. Ranging far and wide through the highways and by- 
paths of colonial science—and frequently venturing into untrodden 
grounds—Hindle has come up with a remarkable study. He has 
amassed a tremendous collection of facts; that he has been able to 
present them in a fairly orderly fashion is a real tribute to his organiza- 
tional ability. 

Hindle divides his work into three sections. In the first, “Colonial 
Circles and Ties, 1735-1765,” he shows the developing interest of the 
colonists in science and the recognition which American science, largely 
through the work of Benjamin Franklin, was able to gain. tn this 
period three groups made the greatest contribution: naturalists, phy- 
sicians, and college teachers. Of these the naturalists were in the 
happiest position, for natural history was essentially descriptive and 
hence less dependent upon close and intimate contact with the sci- 
entific world. Furthermore, American naturalists lived in the midst of 
the minerals and flora and fauna that were then intriguing the in- 
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tellectual curiosity of the best minds in Europe. Although the author 
separates naturalists and physicians, the division was not a sharp one 
since botany had traditionally supplied many of the therapeutic agents 
of the medical profession. 

In the second section, “Along the Road to Revolution, 1763-1775,” 
the author shows how the emergence of an American national feeling 
had combined with the growing maturity of the colonies to give a 
sharp impulse to scientific societies and organizations. Science was 
generally viewed as essentially utilitarian; scientists and political 
leaders alike envisioned it as one of the means by which America 
would achieve its glorious destiny. Despite this emphasis upon the 
immediate and tangible benefits to be gained from science, the results, 
Hindle tells us, were “disappointingly meager.” Agriculture, the main- 
stay of the American economy, had little need for intensive cultivation 
in a country with seemingly inexhaustible rich land, while neither 
science nor American industrial development had reached a stage 
where they complemented each other. 

The last section takes up the period from 1775 to 1789. The out- 
break of hostilities dealt a heavy blow to American science. Contact 
with Europe was broken or limited, and many of the leading minds 
devoted their energies to political rather than scientific matters. Yet 
the result was not all bad. Although existing medical societies were 
disrupted, physicians were brought together through military service, 
and American surgeons learned much from their British opponents and 
French allies. The close of the war paved the way for the re-establish- 
ment of medical and scientific societies. While American scientific 
output remained limited, American faith in science was stronger than 
ever: the buoyant optimism of the new American nation never doubted 
that a free country would forge ahead in science and in its corollary, 
material prosperity. 

Granting that Professor Hindle has a difficult task in organizing this 
mass of material, his main themes and conclusions do not emerge 
quite as readily as they might. The reviewer occasionally got lost in 
detail and was compelled to reread chapters or sections searching for 
the conclusions. Part of of this trouble undoubtedly lies in the nature 
of the work. In any case the author has essayed a big job, and if he 
has overreached himself at times, it doés not detract from the fact 
that he has produced an outstanding book. 


Louisiana State University Joun Durry 
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Benjamin Henry Latrobe. By Talbot Hamlin. (New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1955, Pp. xxxvi, 633. Illustrations. $15.00.) 


There is almost too much of this big book to be reviewed in so brief 
a space. Benjamin Henry Latrobe was what might be called a uni. 
versal man of arts. He was interested in all of the sciences relating to 
art and architecture, and his mind was far-ranging and hungry. To 
begin with he enjoyed the rugged heritage of his native Yorkshire, and 
added to this a partial continental education. 

As a young English architect, Latrobe had an opportunity to observe 
the structures of his native country and to participate actively in the 
rising profession of English architecture. He left behind him in Eng- 
land several buildings to document his fledgling years. Complicated 
social affairs, economic failure, and the lure of young America brought 
Latrobe across the Atlantic in what must have been one of the most 
harrowing voyages of that time. Arriving in Norfolk the Englishman 
began life anew in Virginia. For the next two years, 1796-1798, he was 
to practice his profession in that region where traditionalism had 
seized the minds of the people and the builders alike. Nevertheless 
he did gain a foothold with several houses to his credit. His work on 
the penitentiary in Richmond was a revelation to him of interlocking 
politics and self-interest. 

Virginia, however, was not the place for a young and ambitious 
architect to begin a flourishing career in the new world. Philadelphia 
with its bustling commerce and rising cultural interests offered a much 
greener field. In the spring of 1798 Latrobe was in that city where he 
soon found warm philosophical associations around Moreau de St. 
Méry’s bookshop. 

Philadelphians, however, were hardly more ready to accept new 
ideas in building than were the Virginians. Local builders were most 
conservative, and even downright antagonistic. Nevertheless Latrobe 
in time was to have an impact upon the place. The Philadelphia 
waterworks and the Bank of Pennsylvania may be considered land- 
marks in American architectural history and the rise of urban con- 
veniences. The waterworks venture was to portray much of Latrobe's 
life. Becoming involved with Nicholas Roosevelt in the manufacture 
of machinery, he was to go far beyond the field of mere design. He 
found himself engaged in the supply, building, and operating busi- 
nesses. Roosevelt was a dreamy-eyed man whose expansive ideas far 
exceeded both his managerial and financial capacities. 

From Philadelphia Latrobe migrated southward to Baltimore and 
Washington. In Baltimore he left less impression than in the latter 
city. Washington was to be influenced by his work on government 
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buildings, churches, and private homes. His final move was to New 
Orleans to be associated with his son. The New Orleans story is a 
tragic one in which he lost both fortune and his life. The waterworks 
of that city was his last project, and it proved to be a disastrous one. 

Latrobe's life was a combination of ambition, optimism, financial 
struggle, and grave disappointment. At this date it seems almost im- 
possible that so important an artistic genius could have faced so many 
problems. These trials, however, were often of Latrobe’s making. He 
lived at a time when he had to battle selfish interests to establish his 
profession. Builders were often too stubborn to follow his instructions 
or too ignorant to understand his plans. Materials were not available, 
and the temptations to take shortcuts by owners and builders at the 
cost of design were great. Latrobe’s work was revolutionary in a 
highly “practical” situation. There was little appreciation for purity 
of style, and even the architect himself took flights of fancy which did 
not always work out. Yet today it is a mark of real prestige for a com- 
munity to be able to show off a Latrobe structure. 

Through William Strickland, Robert Mills, and others Latrobe’s in- 
fluence was spread widely over the country. His name was to be re- 
membered wherever Americans have appréciated good architectural 
design. In fact, his name has become over the last century a house- 
hold word in the architectural field. 

Talbot Hamlin has examined an enormous. body of basic sources. 
He has been able to view his subject as an aesthete struggling in a 
world which was unready for his contributions. With reasonable ob- 
jectivity he has presented Latrobe both as a practical man and a 
dreamer. He has been able and willing to point out his failures. 
There are two good appraisals of the man as engineer and artist. But 
most important of all this biography is a highly useful record of 
aesthetic America in the burgeoning state. 

Latrobe's diaries, journals, and letters constitute a fairly good ap- 
praisal within themselves of an important segment of contemporary 
America. The account of the artist’s visit to Mount Vernon con- 
stitutes a rich human picture of Washington and his family. There are 
some interesting tidbits of gossip which also reveal the realities of 
late eighteenth- and early nineteenth-century American life. The 
numerous drawings and good photographs make this volume a much- 
welcomed contribution to social and cultural history. It likewise 
should set at rest many an argument over whether Latrobe did oi did 
not design certain houses. 


University of Kentucky Tuomas D. CLarK 
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The University of Georgia under Sixteen Administrations, 1785-1955, 
By Robert Preston Brooks. (Athens: University of Georgia Press, 
1956. Pp. x, 260. Appendixes, bibliography. $4.50.) 


Professor Brooks has climaxed nearly a lifetime of service at the 
University of Georgia as a professor of history and economics, and 
later as dean of the School of Commerce and dean of the Faculties, 
by attempting to bring up to date the history of the institution. Two 
previous works, A Historical Sketch of the University of Georgia, by 
A. L. Hull (1894), and E. Merton Coulter’s College Life in the Old 
South (1928), do not cover the recent period. Professor Brooks admits 
that his chief interest “has been concentrated on financial problems, 
the growth of enrollment, and changes in the curriculum. No effort 
has been made to produce a colorful narrative.” The last sentence is 
almost an understatement. 

In the first two chapters, however, he has concisely and interestingly 
fitted the origins of the first university to be chartered by a state into 
the national educational picture and related them to the economic con- 
ditions in Georgia. There follows a dreary procession of sixteen presi- 
dential administrations, highlighting the perpetual struggle for ade- 
quate financial support. The author admits that the institution was 
saved after the Civil War by the Morrill Act land-grant fund, but even 
so was handicapped by the separate location of the Experiment Sta- 
tion. As a forerunner of the “University System of Georgia” (which 
receives slight attention), the university experimented with poor re- 
sults with branch colleges. Even the Georgia Institute of Technology 
began as a branch of the university, since a state constitutional pro- 
vision of 1877 prohibited appropriations to any higher institution of 
learning other than the state university. 

For certain types of information the work is encyclopedic, such as 
sources of funds, changes in organization and curricula, eminent grad- 
uates, and the names and careers of a host of faculty members. In- 
cluded are a great number of short biographical sketches, based upon 
or reproducing in their entirety the eulogistic memorials spread upon 
the faculty minutes. A major source of regret is the failure of the 
author to include more of his own personal reminiscences or “inside 
information” available due to his long association with the institution. 
This is notably lacking from his discussion of the notorious Cocking 
case, which contributes little beyond what is already known. Counter- 
balancing his valid criticism of Governor Eugene Talmadge’s relations 
with the university is his statement that his son Herman “has done 
more in a material way for the University than any other Governor 
in the history of the state.” 
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The work is attractively printed but completely devoid of illustra- 
tions. Although valuable as a reference and of considerable interest to 
alumni and friends of the university, it is to be hoped that it will be 
supplemented by a continuation of Coulter's spicy narrative of the pre- 
Civil War period. 


University of Tennessee STANLEY J. FOLMSBEE 


Tecumseh: Vision of Glory. By Glenn Tucker. (Indianapolis: Bobbs- 
Merrill Company, Inc., 1956. Pp. 399. Maps, notes, bibliography. 
$5.00. ) 


The Shawnee chief Tecumseh was one of the greatest statesmen the 
Indians have produced. His vision of an Indian confederacy which 
could resist the advance of white settlement was implemented by his 
tireless efforts to persuade the tribes that such a thing was possible. 
As an orator he had no equal among the Indians of his day, and some 
of the white men who heard him were later to compare him with 
Henry Clay. Although Tecumseh understood English and spoke it 
very well, he refused to use it in his speeches to the whites, looking 
upon such usage as an admission of white superiority. His knowledge 
of the history of relations between the whites and Indians was amazing. 
He knew the details of nearly every treaty which the two groups had 
signed and often used his knowledge to embarrass his white opponents. 

Tecumseh, quite properly, is the hero of this book, and William 
Henry Harrison, at times, is the villain. In the treatment of the War of 
1812 Major General Isaac Brock shares the hero’s role for a time, and 
Brock’s successor, Major General Henry Proctor, replaces Harrison as 
the villain. 

Tecumseh’s attempts to make war more humane are stressed. It was 
a massacre of white prisoners by his own warriors and not defeat in 
battle which made him realize that he had failed. 

The author admits that the question of who killed Tecumseh has 
never been answered. After examining the evidence his tendency is to 
give the credit to the old Kentucky Indian fighter William Whitley. 

This book contains a good many errors, some of fact and some of 
interpretation. A few examples will suffice. The governor of Virginia 
in 1778 was not Thomas Jefferson (p. 33) but Patrick Henry. Tecum- 
seh’s first appearance as a warrior occurs during George Rogers Clark’s 
Shawnee campaign of 1782 in the text (p. 50) and during Benjamin 
Logan’s Shawnee campaign of 1786 in the notes (p. 337). The surveyor 
Thomas Bullitt, on his way to Kentucky in 1773, visited some Indian 
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villages north of the Ohio River. “He encountered a Shawnee chief 
whose warmth and fair-mindedness indicate him as Tecumseh’s father” 
(p. 22). The only source cited is a secondary work published in 1860, 
If it presents no better evidence of paternity than “warmth and fair- 
mindedness,” paternity should not be assumed. 

The author's notes are unconventional but generally usable. There 
are no reference numbers. The notes are grouped by chapters at the 
end, and brief headings are used to explain their relation to the text, 
Sources are listed only by author and page number, requiring the 
reader to refer frequently to the bibliography. Such an extensive col- 
lection as the Draper Manuscripts is cited only as “Draper MSS.” mak- 
ing it impossible to find the material referred to in any less time than 
it took the author to find it. 

Many sources, both primary and secondary, have been consulted, 
but some have been used uncritically. Accounts given from thirty to 
sixty years after the event sometimes are accepted where contemporary 
ones are available. 

There can be little criticism of the author's style. Even a historian 
is moved on occasion to stand up and cheer for Tecumseh and his 
warriors. 


University of Kentucky, Cuarves G. TALBERT 
Northern Extension Center 


David Crockett: The Man and the Legend. By James Atkins Shackford. 
Edited by John B. Shackford. (Chapel Hill: University of North 
Carolina Press, 1956. Pp. xiv, 338. Frontispiece, end maps, ap- 
pendixes, notes, bibliography. $6.00. ) 


It is unfortunate that this excellent study of the career of David 
Crockett did not appear while the Crockett craze was at high tide. 
The author and publisher would have done well financially and pos- 
sibly a little public sanity would have been restored. 

Studying the career of a man so “shrouded in fiction and myth and 
error’ as Crockett is a task for a literary detective. It was Dr. Shack- 
ford’s desire to stick to the records so as to present “the Crockett God 
made.” But in order to get down to the real records a great mass of 
myth and legend had to be brushed aside. Therefore, much of the 
author’s time was spent in eliminating what the records proved to be 
untrue. The real Crockett does not emerge as a great man; the reader 
will even wonder if he was an important man. Wherein was he more 
important than hundreds of other semi-illiterate frontier bear hunters? 
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Once we have Icarned about the historical Crockett perhaps we might 
wish to forget him and accept the tall tales built around the mytho- 
logical “Davy.” 

There was little in Crockett’s public life to brand him a truly im- 
portant figure. At one time he was a leader among the squatters of 
western Tennessee, and as their champion he persisted in an effort to 
persuade Congress to make lands available to them at small cost. When 
he failed to get his land bill through Congress he lost his position of 
leadership and eventually his seat in the House. But in the meantime 
Crockett had become an anti-Jackson man and a tool of the Whigs. 

Whig leaders encouraged him in his opposition to Jackson. It was 
not just his vote on antiadministration measures they wanted. They 
wanted to use his influence among the small-farmer and laboring 
classes where Whig measures were generally unpopular. Tall tales 
about his success as a bear hunter and Indian fighter had already made 
him a legendary figure. And the fact that he was from Jackson’s home 
state made him even more valuable to the opposition. 

There is no doubt that Dr. Shackford has made the fullest use of 
historical records in according Crockett “the justice he deserved.” He 
has tried equally hard to free Crockett from legend and from the cruel 
caricature developed by his enemies. He believes David was neither 
a great national hero nor a stupid, insignificant hack politician. This 
reviewer readily agrees that Crockett was not a great man, but he 
cannot free this semi-illiterate frontiersman from the charge of insig- 
nificance and stupidity. If one’s greatness is to be judged by his ac- 
complishments, Crockett rated very low. And it was rather stupid to 
accept the flattery of shrewd politicians and permit them to use him 
to further their own plans. Crockett might have considered his re- 
ception on his Eastern tour a display of admiration, but the readers of 
his biography will see him as a specimen to be viewed by the curious 
and a tool in the hands of conspiring politicians. It was Davy Crockett 
the legendary bear hunter and Indian fighter and opponent of Andrew 
Jackson, not David Crockett the man, who was welcomed into cultured 
Eastern circles. 

To this reviewer the most interesting portion of Dr. Shackford’s 
biography of Crockett is his detective work in the study of the author- 
ship of the books for which this uneducated man was given credit. No 
one who has ever read a sentence written by Crockett could believe 
that he wrote these volumes. Yet, with the exception of the Exploits 
and Adventures in Texas, which is a complete forgery, the material in 
these volumes is such as to indicate that Crockett had some part in 
their preparation. 
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After years of tedious investigation Dr. Shackford can point with 
confidence to the real authors of these volumes and the conditions 
that surrounded publication. Truly, J. Edgar Hoover could use this 
man Shackford! 

There is no need for another study of Crockett, the man and his 
achievements. This is it! From this point let the writers of fiction and 
the collectors of folklore take over completely. 


Birmingham-Southern College Joseru H. Parks 


Through the South and the West With Jeremiah Evarts in 1826. Edited 
by J. Orin Oliphant. (Lewisburg, Pa.: Bucknell University Press, 
1956. Pp. viii, 143. Frontispiece. $2.60.) 


Jeremiah Evarts entered the South at Charleston, South Carolina, 
on January 28, 1826, and after a stay of two weeks in that city set out 
for the Cherokee, Choctaw, and Chickasaw Indian country where he 
visited and reported upon a number of mission stations that were be- 
ing operated by the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions, of which he was the active and zealous corresponding secre- 
tary. Reaching Memphis on May 8, he proceeded by steamboat up 
the Mississippi and Ohio rivers to Louisville and thence to Marietta, 
Ohio, where on May 20 his boat was halted by shallow water and the 
account of his journey abruptly ends. 

For reasons of health Evarts had already made four trips South—in 
1818, 1822, 1824, and 1825—and he was therefore not entirely a 
stranger to the region through which he was traveling in 1826. At the 
same time, he was not altogether friendly in his comments upon the 
South. He was not fanatical on the subject of slavery, but like Olmsted 
in a later period, he was depressed by the casual and at times slovenly 
way of Southern life. “I have no doubt,” he wrote, “the county of 
Worcester, Mass. contains more good houses, than the whole cotton 
growing country of the United States (not including the cities), al- 
though last year’s crop of cotton will probably sell for $24,000,000" 
(p. 93). He also remarked unfavorably upon the state of religion, 
morality, and education that he encountered in the Southern interior. 
Augusta, Georgia, he considered to be “more given to idolatry of money 
than any other [place] which I can recollect” (p. 96); and in regard 
to Memphis and its neighborhood he “could not learn there is any 
moral culture of the inhabitants” (p. 124). 

Evarts had a disciplined mind, and he was a close observer and 
precise reporter, even of things that must have displeased him. He 
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was also a proper Yankee who, in general, evaluated men and their 
actions by the standards of New England religious orthodoxy. His 
system of thought was intricately bound up with that nineteenth- 
century movement of Christian benevolence which expected that the 
world would, within a comparatively short time, be fully evangelized, 
and that Protestant America would, as successor to Great Britain, 
presently be playing the leading role in the magnificent drama of uni- 
versal conversion to Christ. 

The significance of this movement and of its relation to the activity 
of the American Board, all fundamental to an understanding of Evarts’ 
motives and comments, are well explained in a sixty-two page intro- 
duction by the editor. Along with considerable biographical material 
on Evarts, this introduction also discusses in some detail his concern 
with the Southern Indians and his various controversies with those who 
disagreed with him on the question of Indian removal. 

The account of Evarts’ journey is contained in a series of letters 
written by him on various dates and at various places to officials of the 
American Board in Boston and preserved in the records of that organi- 
zation, now in the Houghton Library at Harvard University. As such 
letters contained many details of business of but momentary impor- 
tance, it has been the editor's task to select the significant passages re- 
lating to the 1826 trip. These comprise an illuminating, although a 
partial, view of the South and West in the fiftieth year of American in- 
dependence. 


University of North Carolina James W. Patron 


John Quincy Adams and the Union. By Samuel Flagg Bemis. (New 
York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1956. Pp. xvi, 547, xix. Illustrations. 
$8.75. ) 


In 1949 Professor Bemis published John Quincy Adams and the 
Foundations of American Foreign Policy covering Adams’ “First Ca- 
reer, as America’s greatest diplomatist and inspired continentalist.” In 
that work, which deservedly won wide acclaim, he intimated that a 
second volume would follow covering Adams’ “Second Career.” This 
second volume, John Quincy Adams and the Union, deals with Adams 
as a minority President who strove mightily but not always success- 
fully to consolidate the Union of “Liberty with Power,” his defeat by 
Andrew Jackson, his personal life, including his religious views and the 
trials with his family, his return to Congress, and his seventeen-year 
struggle for human freedom against the background of the abolition 
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crusade, slavery expansion, and the North-South sectional controversy 
that preceded the American Civil War. 

Professor Bemis devotes less than one fifth of his.study to Adams’ 
career as President, reserving the remainder for his congressional ¢a- 
reer. He notes that Adams’ parents had raised their son to become 
President like his father and that John Quincy gladly accepted their 
guidance. Bemis says that Adams wanted to be President as badly as 
Clay, Calhoun, or Webster. No American has ever been better fitted 
for the office of President in character, training, and governmental 
experience than Adams, but he was elected by the politicians rather 
than the people, and then only by an implicit, although not a corrupt, 
bargain. Adams tried to be President of the whole nation and to estab- 
lish and maintain liberty with power. But he had little aptitude and 
less inclination for the organization and command of political forces 
and attained little success in office. Defeated by Jackson in 1828, he 
hoped to ride into office in 1832 through the influence of Anti-Masonry 
and was deeply chagrined when the Anti-Masons passed him over for 
William Wirt. Not until near the end of his career did he give up hopes 
of another term in the presidency. He was also deeply disappointed 
when Massachusetts time and time again refused to elevate him to the 
Senate. Adams was a man without a party. 

The most important as well as most interesting phase of Adams’ 
“Second Career” is his crusade for freedom, liberty, and human rights 
in the House of Representatives. Here he won his greatest victories 
and the proud title of “Old Man Eloquent.” It is this phase of Adams’ 
career which is most fully and best developed by Professor Bemis. 
Adams was not at first sympathetically inclined toward the slaves; he 
declined to comment publicly or privately on the restless issue of 
slavery; and not until after the Missouri controversy did he move 
gradually, along with his section, to condemn slavery on moral grounds. 
He never became an out-and-out immediate abolitionist although he 
early pointed out that Congress might abolish slavery through its war 
powers. Ultimately he became a follower of Theodore D. Weld, who 
preached immediate abolition “to be gradually accomplished.” When 
the champions of slavery began to deny freedom of petition, speech, 
press, and person Adams became the recognized champion of human 
rights and the most outspoken opponent of slavery. Largely through 
his efforts the Gag Rule was rescinded. Bemis says that Adams twice 
“single-handed frustrated the annexation of Texas” because it would 
mean the addition of slave territory to the Union. 

Professor Bemis generally supports Adams’ views and acts although 
he does not hesitate to pass adverse judgments. For instance he notes 
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that Adams failed to support the liberal reform of abolishing imprison- 
ment for debt. He also finds Adams insincere in regard to Anti-Masonry 
and uncharitable toward Jefferson and Jackson. On the other hand he 
seems to exaggerate Adams’ foresight and achievements. He, never- 
theless, gives an insight into the personality of Adams so that the 
reader can feel that he knows what manner of man Adams was. 

The reviewer has little by way of adverse criticism of this book. He 
questions the validity of the comparison of Adams and Lincoln and 
the inclusion of such a mass of detail on Anti-Masoury. He finds the 
long chapter “Lighthouses of the Skies” a digression from the main 
story. He notes a few errors in the use of names. Among others, Willie 
P. Mangum was from North not South Carolina. There is no Clarks- 
ville County in Georgia. There are some questionable interpretations. 
Did the placement of public funds in the “pet banks” by Jackson “hurl 
the nation into universal bankruptcy”? Is Clay’s statement that “Prep- 
aration for war may lead to war” a proven fallacy? Did John Tyler 
“usurp the title of President” in 1841 contrary to the Constitution? 
These, however, are of minor importance when compared with the 
author’s contributions to our knowledge and understanding of John 
Quincy Adams’ place in American history. 

This volume, the author informs us, is based directly on the Adams 
family papers, printed and unprinted, and only indirectly on papers 
of Adams’ contemporaries already exploited by historians and biog- 
raphers. The Adams manuscripts, consisting of diaries, letters, and 
other unpublished writings of John, John Quincy, and Charles Francis 
Adams, together with their incoming correspondence, have not hereto- 
fore been used by scholars. Professor Bemis, by using this new and 
original material, has been able to clarify and explain many contro- 
versial events and issues in American history in general and the career 
of Old Man Eloquent in particular. The reviewer feels that the author at 
times was inclined to accept Adams’ Memoirs and other writings when 
they were ex parte evidence. But on the whole, the personal material 
was used judiciously, and the biography while sympathetic is fair and 
well balanced. The author has given us a superior if not the definitive 
biography of Addams, one that will not soon be replaced by works of 


“The Future Biographers of John Quincy Adams” to whom this volume 
is dedicated. 


University of North Carolina FLETCHER M. GREEN 
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crusade, slavery expansion, and the North-South sectional controversy 
that preceded the American Civil War. 

Professor Bemis devotes less than one fifth of his study to Adams’ 
career as President, reserving the remainder for his congressional ca- 
reer. He notes that Adams’ parents had raised their son to become 
President like his father and that John Quincy gladly accepted their 
guidance. Bemis says that Adams wanted to be President as badly as 
Clay, Calhoun, or Webster. No American has ever been better fitted 
for the office of President in character, training, and governmental 
experience than Adams, but he was elected by the politicians rather 
than the people, and then only by an implicit, although not a corrupt, 
bargain. Adams tried to be President of the whole nation and to estab- 
lish and maintain liberty with power. But he had little aptitude and 
less inclination for the organization and command of political forces 
and attained little success in office. Defeated by Jackson in 1828, he 
hoped to ride into office in 1832 through the influence of Anti-Masonry 
and was deeply chagrined when the Anti-Masons passed him over for 
William Wirt. Not until near the end of his career did he give up hopes 
of another term in the presidency. He was also deeply disappointed 
when Massachusetts time and time again refused to elevate him to the 
Senate. Adams was a man without a party. 

The most important as well as most interesting phase of Adams’ 
“Second Career” is his crusade for freedom, liberty, and human rights 
in the House of Representatives. Here he won his greatest victories 
and the proud title of “Old Man Eloquent.” It is this phase of Adams’ 
career which is most fully and best developed by Professor Bemis. 
Adams was not at first sympathetically inclined toward the slaves; he 
declined to comment publicly or privately on the restless issue of 
slavery; and not until after the Missouri controversy did he move 
gradually, along with his section, to condemn slavery on moral grounds. 
He never became an out-and-out immediate abolitionist although he 
early pointed out that Congress might abolish slavery through its war 
powers. Ultimately he became a follower of Theodore D. Weld, who 
preached immediate abolition “to be gradually accomplished.” When 
the champions of slavery began to deny freedom of petition, speech, 
press, and person Adams became the recognized champion of human 
rights and the most outspoken opponent of slavery. Largely through 
his efforts the Gag Rule was rescinded. Bemis says that Adams twice 
“single-handed frustrated the annexation of Texas” because it would 
mean the addition of slave territory to the Union. 

Professor Bemis generally supports Adams’ views and acts although 
he does not hesitate to pass adverse judgments. For instance he notes 
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that Adams failed to support the liberal reform of abolishing imprison- 
ment for debt. He also finds Adams insincere in regard to Anti- Masonry 
and uncharitable toward Jefferson and Jackson. On the other hand he 
seems to exaggerate Adams’ foresight and achievements. He, never- 
theless, gives an insight into the personality of Adams so that the 
reader can feel that he knows what manner of man Adams was. 

The reviewer has little by way of adverse criticism of this »0k. He 
questions the validity of the comparison of Adams and Lincoln and 
the inclusion of such a mass of detail on Anti-Masonry. He finds the 
long chapter “Lighthouses of the Skies” a digression from the main 
story. He notes a few errors in the use of names. Among others, Willie 
P. Mangum was from North not South Carolina. There is no Clarks- 
ville County in Georgia. There are some questionable interpretations. 
Did the placement of public funds in the “pet banks” by Jackson “hurl 
the nation into universal bankruptcy”? Is Clay’s statement that “Prep- 
aration for war may lead to war” a proven fallacy? Did John Tyler 
“usurp the title of President” in 1841 contrary to the Constitution? 
These, however, are of minor importance when compared with the 
author’s contributions to our knowledge and understanding of John 
Quincy Adams’ place in American history. 

This volume, the author informs us, is based directly on the Adams 
family papers, printed and unprinted, and only indirectly on papers 
of Adams’ contemporaries already exploited by historians and biog- 
raphers. The Adams manuscripts, consisting of diaries, letters, and 
other unpublished writings of John, John Quincy, and Charles Francis 
Adams, together with their incoming correspondence, have not hereto- 
fore been used by scholars. Professor Bemis, by using this new and 
original material, has been able to clarify and explain many contro- 
versial events and issues in American history in general and the career 
of Old Man Eloquent in particular. The reviewer feels that the author at 
times was inclined to accept Adams’ Memoirs and other writings when 
they were ex parte evidence. But on the whole, the personal material 
was used judiciously, and the biography while sympathetic is fair and 
well balanced. The author has given us a superior if not the definitive 
biography of Adams, one that will not soon be replaced by works of 
“The Future Biographers of John Quincy Adams” to whom this volume 
is dedicated. 


University of North Carolina FLETCHER M. GREEN 
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Yankee Reporters, 1861-65. By Emmet Crozier. (New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1956. Pp. xiv, 441. Maps, notes and sources, 
$6.00. ) 


When four books have been written on the same subject in the last 
four years it seems inevitable that the last of them should be reviewed 
according to its place in the galaxy. All of them are superior com. 
positions, and in comparing them it seems proper to point out that 
these studies of correspondents in the War between the States have 
been written by three professional historians and one war correspond- 
ent. The result is exactly what might be expected. All the strengths 
and all the weaknesses of the training which writers receive in these 
two fields appear in these four books. 

The first of this group is a readable, reworked doctoral dissertation 
by Bernard Weiseberger, entitled Reporters for the Union (1953). The 
author points with detached humor and sarcasm at the political moti- 
vations of correspondents. His book was followed in 1954 by Louis M. 
Starrs Bohemian Brigade, which focuses on the Eastern theater of the 
war, especially on Horace Greeley’s New York Tribune. A year later 
came J. Cutler Andrews’ The North Reports the Civil War. This large 
volume with its notes, bibliography, and list of some 350 war cor- 
respondents, together with their pen names, is the nearest to a defini- 
tive work on the subject. 

In the searchlight of all this scholarly investigation, Emmert Crozier’s 
Yankee Reporters, 1861-65 seems a daring venture for any publisher. 
However, the book deserves more than usual consideration on account 
of the vividness of its style. Here is the thrice-told tale presented with 
the clear crispness of a radio announcer. Bold headlines in capital let- 
ters startle the reader. Paragraphs in italics punctuate the text. This 
form of writing is unusual in historical works, but it may be a mistake 
to despise it. Perhaps the author uses more arresting column captions 
than were common in the war era. Perhaps he makes too many trivial 
errors such as (p. 130) having McClellan arrive in Washington on 
Saturday, July 27, instead of Friday, July 26. Certainly, also, it is 
wrong to say that at the Battle of Wilson’s Creek the “dispirited Union 
regiments . . . followed their dead leader in retreat” (p. 148). They 
retreated and left him behind! A more serious confusion of errors ap- 
pears in the author’s statement that General Blair was a “brother of 
Postmaster General Montgomery Blair, Jr., and son of the shrewd 
political leader, Montgomery Blair, Sr., who was largely instrumental 
in bringing about Lincoln’s nomination for President” (p. 292). 

Readers accustomed to scholarly annotations will miss footnotes. A 
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sample checking of recognizable quotations showed the author to be 
accurate in his transcriptions, except for punctuation and capitalization. 
This slight modernization of the sources may be one of the keys to the 
vivid immediacy of the entire text. Certainly a reader must admit that 
Emmet Crozier, with all his minor errors, probably comes nearer to 
recreating the truth of the scene about which he writes than do many 
of the most careful academicians. Teachers of students who dislike 
history might solve their problem by assigning readings from this 
exciting volume. 


University of California, Santa Barbara College Jay MONAGHAN 


Lincoln and the Tools of War. By Robert V. Bruce. (Indianapolis: 
Bobbs-Merrill Company, Inc., 1956. Illustrations, notes, bibliog- 
raphy. $5.00. ) 


Abraham Lincoln was the only President of the United States who 
was also an inventor. Once, just after his one term in Congress, 
Lincoln got a patent on a gadget—a sort of combination of stilts and 
waterwings—to enable steamboats to go over shallow waters and 
rapids. Nothing came of the invention, but inventor Lincoln became 
President. 

And a good thing it was—for his side in the War Against the States— 
that Lincoln was an inventor with a mechanical turn of mind which 
made him want to get to “the inwardness of things.” Without Lincoln’s 
interest in gadgets, the Northern armies might not have been as effec- 
tive as they were against the Confederacy. There were crucial oc- 
casions when it was the superior power of arms which Lincoln per- 
sonally selected that turned the tide of battle and fixed the course of 
Northern victory. 

Lincoln’s interest in arms and armament made him open his office— 
and his mind—to inventors with new armaments and new ideas. He 
welcomed them, heard their stories, and often took their rifles out to 
a makeshift target range to try them out himself. He arranged for 
tests of artillery, shells and rockets, and attended the tests to see for 
himself how a new product worked. He frequently ordered arms, 
and then ordered the Ordnance Bureau to issue them to the troops. 
He forced the army to accept breech-loading rifles and cannon, and he 
personally authorized the construction and use of mortar boats on the 
Mississippi. He purchased the first “coffee-mill” machine guns ever 
used in warfare. He was interested in Greek fire, in incendiary shells. 
He sent the first incendiary shells to be used against Charleston. 
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Sometimes he was imposed on by charlatan promoters, but seldom 
was he fooled on the weapon itself. “Small potatoes and few in the 
hill” he remarked when one demonstration of a loudly touted new 
shell fizzled out. 

But Abraham Lincoln’s interest in new tools of war was not shared 
by the Army Ordnance Bureau. (The Navy co-operated well.) At the 
head of the Bureau was General J. W. Ripley, a thoroughgoing re. 
actionary who was opposed to all changes. Ripley was a staunch ad- 
vocate of muzzle-loading muskets and smoothbore cannon and he re- 
sisted all pressure to add newfangled weapons and improved models 
to the nation’s armament. Sometimes it was only Lincoln’s personal 
insistence that forced him to accept anything new, and then he often 
found ways to prevent better firearms getting into the hands of soldiers, 
Perhaps the situation was an example of an old contention that only 
civilians made advances in the art of war! If it had been left to the 
military men to adopt new methods, armies would still be fighting on 
horseback with battle-axes. 

Robert Bruce has told a story which might well have been cluttered 
with technical details, fascinating in its development. His research is 
sound, his understanding great, and his type excellent. His story is a 
first-rate book, full of interest, and deserves a wide reading. 


University of Wisconsin Wu.1aM B. HEsseELTINE 


Lincoln’s Fifth Wheel: The Political History of the United States Sani- 
tary Commission. By William Quentin Maxwell. (New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1956. Pp. xii, 372. Biographical notes, 
bibliography. $5.00.) 


Historians as well as all others who are interested in the Civil War 
will no doubt share the satisfaction of knowing that the United States 
Sanitary Commission, the great humanitarian relief and sanitary organi- 
zation of the Northern people during that war, has at last been ac- 
corded its proper emphasis. The commission’s story, unavoidably 
covering some of the same ground as Professor George W. Adams 
definitive medical history of the Union army, Doctors in Blue, is told 
with feeling and a full appreciation on the author’s part of its relation- 
ship to the war effort and later significant developments. 

Professor Maxwell, working chiefly from the files of the Sanitary 
Commission and other manuscript materials, presents a chronological 
treatment of his subject after noting in the first four chapters the in- 
ception of the commission, its early activities, and the generally unsatis- 
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factory picture with regard to matters affecting the health and care of 
the military forces. The commission’s campaign to reform the Medical 
Bureau terminated successfully in the spring of 1862 with the ap- 
pointment of the youthful William A. Hammond to succeed the con- 
servative Clement A. Finley as surgeon general and the enactment’ of 
a bill to reorganize the bureau. Effective co-operation between the 
government bureau and the valuable civilian auxiliary was now pos- 
sible, and the commission’s work, which had been all-inclusive in 
nature up to this time, became truly supplementary to that of the 
medical service pursuant to the commission’s original design. Ham- 
mond was ousted by Secretary of War Edwin M. Stanton early in 
1864, however, and once again the sanitarians had to contend against 
the representatives of “fossil fogyism.” In the end the commissioners 
felt that their organization “never attained its full stature” (p. 311), 
and they attributed this fact to Secretary Stanton’s hatred of the Sani- 
tary Commission combined with the general coolness manifested to- 
ward it by the Lincoln administration. Despite an estimated $25,000,- 
000 worth of services furnished by the commission it received no of- 
ficial sign of gratitude from the government. 

Skilfully woven into the narrative is an account of the rivalry be- 
tween the Sanitary Commission and other volunteer organizations, the 
creation of sanitary branches in Europe, the story of Jean Henri Dunant 
and the Geneva congresses, the sanitary fair rage, and other pertinent 
developments. Personalities loom large, and a thirty-four page section 
of “Biographical Notes” follows the text. The commission’s contribu- 
tions are summarized in an excellent concluding chapter. 

Scholars may regret the relatively few footnote citations of sources, 
and there is surely reason to complain about the complete absence of 
illustrations. Factual errors are few, but the date of Lee’s surrender 
has been changed to April 10 (p. 281), and the assertion made by 
Professor Allan Nevins in his preface that the United States “had no 
medical association” at the time of the war (p. vi) may be questioned 
inasmuch as the American Medical Association was fourteen years 
old in 1861. Several misspelled words were overlooked in the proof- 
reading; the most noticeable is “Chili” for “Chile” (p. 229). General 
John B. Hood is adverted to as “General T. B. Hood” (p. 268). At 
times the author is parsimonious in his use of words, and some may 
doubt that sentences like the following meet the requirements of lu- 
cidity: “Out of 41,000 federal dead numbered 1,533; wounded totaled 
7,345” (p. 183). 

No serious criticism can be directed at the bibliography, but Edmund 
C. Fisher's book on the English branch of the Sanitary Commission 
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and Professor Bell Wiley’s The Life of Billy Yank might have been 
added as well as numerous informative publications concerning the 
sanitary fairs. Owing to some faulty mechanics several works cited in 
the text are not included in the bibliography, and there are quite a 
few incomplete titles and misspelled names of authors in the volumes 
that are listed. Further carelessness may be noted in the index 
Beaufort, South Carolina, is spelled “Beansfort” (p. 361), and the 
Palmetto State itself is listed in three different ways. Other such 
discrepancies may also be seen. 

A final word. Another outstanding doctoral dissertation on the 
Sanitary Commission was completed by William Young Thompson at 
the University of North Carolina in 1953. It appears unfortunate that 
two such promising young historians should have duplicated each 
other's efforts. 


Elon College H. H. CunnincHaMm 


Mr. Lincoln’s Admirals. By Clarence Edward Macartney. (New 
York: Funk & Wagnalls Company, 1956. Pp. xvi, 335. Map, illus- 
trations, bibliography. $5.00.) 


Dr. Macartney has written an engaging survey of some aspects of 
the careers of the naval strategists who helped Mr. Lincoln win the 
Civil War. Within this volume the reader will encounter David Far- 
ragut passing the forts at New Orleans and Mobile Bay, David Porter 
and Andrew Foote on the great interior rivers, Samuel DuPont and 
John Dahlgren at Charleston, and a narrative of the various exploits 
of such heroes as John Worden and William B. Cushing, to mention 
but a few in the long list of naval men whose colorful histories pro- 
vide the substance for this book. The volume also contains an in- 
formative chapter dealing with Gideon Welles and his assistant in the 
Navy Department, Gustavus Fox, as well as many revealing glimpses 
of Lincoln’s contacts with his admirals. 

The author deserves commendation for initiating research into a 
neglected phase of American naval history; but more research remains 
to be done. Considering the limited nature of a study which attempts 
to survey the careers of almost a dozen naval leaders in one short 
book, Dr. Macartney had produced a work that is particularly valuable 
to the general reader; the volume obviously is not intended for the 
specialist in this field. 

The book contains many broad generalizations which would be very 
difficult to support by documentation. On one page (p. 212) relating 
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the details of a brilliant exploit of William B. Cushing, the author 
asserts that the “night of October 27th witnessed the bravest deed of 
the Civil War” and on another (p. 10) he writes that “the monitors 
and other ironclads produced by Welles and the Navy Department 
had more effect in restraining England and France from intervening 
in the struggle and from continuing to give hospitality to Con- 
federate commerce destroyers than all the expostulations of the State 
Department delivered through our Ambassadors, Adams and Dayton.” 

Another weakness in Dr. Macartney’s otherwise interesting book is 
the fact that the work is primarily the result of research into American 
military and naval sources without a counterreference to comments of 
foreign observers of that period or a consideration of the political and 
economic situations prevailing in the Southern seaports at that time, 
which indicate that the Confederate defenses of these ports were not 
quite as formidable as Lincoln’s naval heroes have led us to believe 
through their own accounts of their achievements. 

Despite its shortcomings Dr. Macartney’s volume is an interesting 
contribution to an important aspect of Civil War history which has 
been much overlooked. 


Rice Institute Earu W. ForRNELL 


Civil War on Western Waters. By Fletcher Pratt. (New York: Henry 
Holt and Company, 1956. Pp. 255. Maps, illustrations, bibliog- 
raphy, appendix. $3.50. ) 


Some discerning historian of the future may be able to explain why 
there were so many books on the American Civil War published in 
the 1950's. As Bruce Catton has so recently pointed out, it is not that 
the new writers are presenting new evidence. Perhaps Mr. Catton is 
correct in saying that the current writings on the Civil War represent 
a “rethinking” and “an emotional understanding” of that conflict. One 
would have to be generous, however, to so characterize this latest 
effort of Fletcher Pratt at writing Civil War history. 

Mr. Pratt’s new book is devoted to the old story of gunboats, iron- 
clads, tinclads, and rams on the Tennessee, Cumberland, Mississippi, 
and Red rivers. In fact, it is more a tale of boats than of men. In this 
small volume the reader is introduced to 190 boats by name. The 
author regards this river warfare of nearly a century ago as something 
new and unique. In the final analysis, he writes, this phase of the war 
was a contest between the Confederate plan of holding the rivers from 
the banks or with fortifications and the Union plan of waging an 
amphibious war to possess the waterways. 
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Since much of the action on Western rivers was in co-operation 
with or in support of land forces, it is unfortunate that this volume is 
not a larger work with more background material for the benefit of 
the reader. It seems to the reviewer that Mr. Pratt omits some pertinent 
facts in the story of several campaigns, facts that would have clarified 
the picture and placed the naval operations in proper perspective, 
It is regrettable, too, that the work is not documented. The author 
reveals a lack of knowledge of Louisiana geography by repeatedly 
calling the Atchafalaya the “Atchalfaya” and by suggesting that one 
advantage to be gained by the Federal Red River campaign of 1864 
was the “opening up” of the sugar lands of northwest Louisiana, 
There is a useful appendix with the classification and summary history 
of many of the river boats. 

This work adds little to the story told by Mahan in The Gulf and 
Inland Waters and by Gosnell in Guns on the Western Waters. Mr. 
Pratt’s volume will have many readers, no doubt, for it will be dis- 
played among the new books in stores and in libraries; and it is about 
the Civil War. 


Baylor University JEFFERSON Davis Bracc 


Lincoln Reconsidered: Essays on the Civil War Era. By David Donald. 
( New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1956. Pp. xiv, 200, xiv. Bibliographi- 
cal essay. $3.00.) 


The process of re-evaluating the life and significance of Abraham 
Lincoln has been going on for at least twenty-five years, and its fruits 
have been widely disseminated. One could hardly expect, therefore, 
that the nine essays that make up this book would embody startlingly 
new discoveries or insights. They do not. To cite two examples: 
“Herndon and Mrs. Lincoln” is stale stuff in the light of Donald’s own 
book, Lincoln’s Herndon (1948), and Ruth Painter Randall’s Mary 
Lincoln (1953), not to mention earlier treatments of the same theme 
by W. A. Evans and James G. Randall. “A. Lincoln, Politician” pre- 
sents sketchily a subject which Carman and Luthin, in Lincoln and 
the Patronage (1943), developed with admirable thoroughness, yet 
arrives at a different and in my opinion erroneous conclusion, namely, 
that Lincoln “never succeeded in selling himself—to the press, to the 
politicians, or to the people.” (The quotation is unfair, for Mr. Donald, 
a first-rate stylist, is rarely guilty of such an abominable locution. ) 

When the “reconsidering” is Mr. Donald’s own rather than a sum- 
mary of conclusions already familiar the book reaches a high level. 
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Two essays dealing with the abolitionists and the Radical Republicans 
are especially provocative. Mr. Donald analyzes the social back- 
grounds and common ideas of the abolitionist leaders and comes to 
the conclusion that they were moved as much by discontent with the 
loss of influence of their class in New England as by their desire to 
free the slaves. Lincoln—a man of lowly origins, devoid of zeal for 
reform, highly skilled in the less-than-respectable art of politics— per- 
sonified forces which the abolitionists hated; therefore they distrusted 
him, and were unwilling to give him credit for more effective measures 
against slavery than their own. 

In Lincoln’s relations with the Radicals, Mr. Donald sees the need 
for a thorough reappraisal. Against the conventional view that these 
highhanded members of the President's own party harassed him 
mercilessly and thwarted him at every chance, Mr. Donald adduces 
considerable evidence that on the whole Lincoln got along with them 
reasonably well. The “Malevolent Radical,” the author suggests, is a 
stereotype which historians had better discard. 

Mr. Donald admits that some of the theses advanced in Lincoln Re- 
considered need further exploration. The book is conclusive proof of 
the author’s qualifications for that larger undertaking. 


Chicago Historical Society Pau. M. ANGLE 


Lincoln the President: Last Full Measure. By J. G. Randall and Rich- 
ard N. Current. (New York: Dodd, Mead & Company, 1955. Pp. 
xiv, 421. Illustrations, bibliography. $7.50.) 


Although J. G. Randall's magnum opus on Abraham Lincoln is fre- 
quently spoken of as a “biography” or “life”—on the dust jacket of the 
present volume, among other places—it is in fact more an account of 
his presidency than a recounting of his life-story. Of course, Lincoln 
never became institutionalized; he placed the stamp of his personal 
qualities and character upon all the policies of his administration. But 
where there have been numerous studies of his life, there have been 
astonishingly few scholarly accounts of the problems he faced, the 
policies he pursued, and the steps he took or tried to take as President. 
Nicolay and Hay, to be sure, almost buried Lincoln the man under 
their ten-volume history of his administration but theirs was not an 
altogether detached or scholarly approach. Among the one-volume 
biographers, John G. Nicolay (1902), Nathaniel W. Stephenson (1922), 
and Benjamin P. Thomas (1952), all provided excellent summaries of 
the existing knowledge of the presidency at the varying times of their 
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publication. But of these three, only Thomas has been written since 
modern scholarship on Lincoln really began to develop, and none of 
them gave as much as three hundred pages to the presidential period, 
Multivolume biographers either did not get to the presidency (Beve- 
ridge ), or emphatically subordinated it to the personal story (Tarbell, 
Barton, Sandburg). In contrast with all these, Randall, in his four 
volumes, allotted less than two hundred pages to background prior to 
Lincoln's election, and devoted thirteen hundred pages to the period 
from 1860 to 1865. 

Last Full Measure, the final volume of these four, covers the last 
sixteen months of Lincoln's life and presidency. Like its predecessors, 
it proceeds less by continuing narrative than by discussion and analysis 
of important topics or issues. Thus, the eight chapters which Professor 
Randall completed before his death deal primarily with Lincoln’s 
plan of Reconstruction, his handling of certain problems of foreign 
policy, and his success, as well as Chase’s failure, in gaining the nomi- 
nation in 1864. These are followed by eight more chapters, written by 
Richard N. Current, who has succeeded admirably in the difficult task 
of making his own contribution and at the same time fulfilling the 
plan of Professor Randall. Professor Current handles with skill a 
variety of topics too numerous to list, but his major attention focuses 
upon the Republican opposition to Lincoln, Lincoln’s re-election and 
second term, and the first steps toward settling the conditions of peace 
(including the Thirteenth Amendment). The assassination is wisely 
omitted and the volume ends with a chapter on Lincoln’s qualities and 
the extent to which his powers had developed at the time of his death. 

As has been true with the previous volumes, the present one will 
offer no startling new hypotheses for scholars in this field. The subject 
is too well-worked to afford any great surprises, and Professor Randall 
was too sober and conscientious a scholar to contrive any. By nature 
distrustful of dramatic effects and literary tours de force, he habitually 
underwrote his material, and owed his great success to his infinite care, 
his strong sense of proportion, and his devotion to the truth even when 
it appeared drab. The fact that he did not conceal the drabness 
ultimately made his presentation seem more convincing and realistic 
to the reader, and thus a kind of unhighlighted vividness resulted 
from the total absence of brilliant effects. 

But in lieu of surprises, the most knowledgeable reader will find a 
wealth of new detail and an admirable organization of a complex story. 
He will also find excellent critical treatments of many controversial 
questions on which even the most expert have been confused: for in- 
stance, what was Lincoln’s role in dropping Hamlin and choosing 
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Johnson for the vice-presidential nomination in 1864; what agreement, 
if any, did Lincoln make with Zachariah Chandler at the time when 
Blair was removed from the cabinet; to what extent did Lincoln use 
the soldier vote to secure his own re-election; to what extent did he 
employ the patronage to secure congressional votes in support of the 
Thirteenth Amendment; did Grant’s extension of amnesty to Lee’s 
army violate Lincoln’s instructions; and was Lincoln guilty of bad 
faith in his dealings with members of the Virginia legislature in April 
1865? 

It is, of course, impossible to deal with a suvject as controversial as 
Lincoln's presidency without incurring disagreement. During his life- 
time, Professor Randall met with some challenges—for instance on his 
favorable interpretation of McClellan and his view that the slavery 
issue was not an adequate cause for war. In the present volume, his 
somewhat indulgent treatment of Chase might be challenged. But the 
long-range appraisal of Randall's work will not depend upon his being 
invariably correct; instead it will turn upon what he contributed to the 
interpretation of American history. A very strong case can be made 
that Randall, more than anyone else, removed both the superhuman 
hero Lincoln of the Republican party and the brooding, romantic 
myth-Lincoln of the frontier legend, and gave us the image, based on 
scholarship, of a down-to-earth President, frequently uncertain, some- 
times wrong, harassed by congressmen and office seekers and political 
prima donnas, recognizing the facts of political life in a partisan and 
patronage-ridden world, but always striving, with wisdom, patience, 
and moderation, to reconcile politics with statesmanship by using po- 
litical means to serve statesmanlike ends and by defining statesmanlike 
goals in terms of realistic political possibilities. In an age when men 
like Chase rationalized acts of colossal egotism in language of phari- 
saical self-righteousness, Lincoln was content to say, modestly, “I must 
keep some consciousness of being somewhere near right,” and to mean 
it selflessly. If J. G. Randall was not the first person to perceive this 
Lincoln of mundane greatness, certainly it was he who grounded the 
perception upon solid scholarship and executed the full-scale historical 
restoration of this impressive figure. 


Yale University Davip M. Potrer 
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The Desolate South, 1865-1866: A Picture of the Battlefields and of the 
Devastated Confederacy. By John T. Trowbridge. Edited by 
Gordon Carroll. (New York: Duell Sloan and Pearce—Boston: 
Little, Brown and Company, 1956. Pp. xvi, 320. Illustrations, 
$6.00. ) 


The swarms of newspaper correspondents who followed the Federal 
armies during the Civil War vanished with the soldiers at the end of 
the conflict. But there were stories and news accounts of the van- 
quished South every bit as engaging and important as of the war itself. 
Among the first to see this new opportunity and to write worth-while 
books of their travels were Sidney Andrews with his South Since the 
War and John Townsend Trowbridge with his South: A Tour of Its 
Battle-Fields and Ruined Cities, the latter of which is now before us 
in abridged form and amended title. 

This book should not cause the blood pressure of the most rabid 
Northerner or Southerner to rise in the slightest, for it came along 
before the congressional Radicals stirred up the war after the war. It 
is, therefore, written in the true style of a travel book, where the 
author notes what he actually saw—not what he expected to see. Also, 
it is the record of a great many interesting conversations which Trow- 
bridge had with people he met in all walks of life. This is to say, then, 
that Trowbridge writes in an objective vein, as far as any wartime 
bitterness or sectionalism was concerned, and be it said that he writes 
in a lively and engaging style. Most of what he was concerned with 
was, of course, the war and what the war had done to the country. So, 
this book could in reality qualify to a great extent as a Civil War book 
and merit a place in that collection, which so many Americans are now 
avidly building up. For Trowbridge advanced from battlefield to 
battlefield, but unlike the wartime reporters, he was from one to three 
years late. But he describes the battlefields as they looked at that time 
and as the people in the vicinity remembered events. In the revised 
chapter headings made for this reprint edition, the reader progresses 
from one battlefield to another all the way through the book. Trow- 
bridge made two trips into the former Confederacy, spending four 
months in visiting eight states. 

But it should not be inferred that this is merely a military history 
of the war as seen and felt after the smoke of battle had blown away. 
Economic and social conditions in the South come out of almost end- 
less conversations with the white Southerners, and, of course, the 
central theme, if there be one, is the Negroes. 

Trowbridge, a native of New York, later became identified with 
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Boston, and by the outbreak of war he had become a writer with an 
established reputation. Not becoming a soldier, he used his pen in- 
stead of the sword in the conflict as well as afterwards. 

Trowbridge’s book as originally published in 1866 contained about 
900,000 words. The work of the editor of this reprint resulted in reduc- 
ing the length about a half, by omitting all the footnotes of the original 
edition, as well as certain statistical information and redundancies, 
trivialities in the development of atmosphere, and unnecessary words 
and expressions (as in the opening sentence, “In August” for “In the 
month of August”). A few chapters were omitted and others rear- 
ranged slightly. No violence has been done to the integrity of the 
original work, and there has resulted a volume which should prove to 
be easy and enjoyable reading. For the researcher who wants it in 
original form, it can always be had in the larger libraries. 


University of Georgia E. MERTON COULTER 


The Framing of the Fourteenth Amendment. By Joseph B. James. 
Illinois Studies in the Social Sciences, Vol. 37. (Urbana: Uni- 
versity of Illinois Press, 1956. Pp. x, 220. Appendix, bibliography. 
$3.00, paper; $4.00, cloth. ) 


The segregation issue as recently dealt with by the Supreme Court 
in connection with education and recreation has brought renewed in- 
terest in the origins of the Fourteenth Amendment and the meanings 
which the framers intended to express therein. Recent treatment of 
the segregation issue was preceded by Supreme Court controversies 
over whether the amendment rightfully protected corporations as per- 
sons, and whether it was intended to make applicable to the states all 
the protections that were insured against the federal government by 
the first eight amendments. These several issues have given rise to 
renewed research in the materials relevant to the origins and adoption 
of the Fourteenth Amendment. In the book here reviewed Dr. James 
has broadened the base of operations used by Horace E. Flack, Ben- 
jamin B. Kendrick, and others to include a great deal of manuscript 
and other material not hitherto used in this connection and has in- 
tegrated the findings of other authors in intermediate years. He makes 
clear the predicament of Northerners who sensed the unfitness of many 
Negroes for voting or who were faced with the political fact that in 
many Northern as well as Southern states Negroes were denied voting 
privileges. He shows the implications of the Thirteenth Amendment 
in converting slaves into “persons” and thereby making all of them, and 
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not merely the constitutional fraction of three fifths of them in their 
status as slaves, subject to count in determining the representation of 
the states in the federal government. In brief, after winning the war 
against the hated Southern aristocracy many Northern leaders saw the 
possibility that the increase in Southern representation might enable 
Southern leaders again to achieve dominance in the federal government 
and possibly to bring about restoration of slavery in some form, the 
federal assumption of the Southern war debt, or the repudiation of the 
Union debt incurred in winning the war. These and other factors 
occasioned much of the maneuvering that surrounded the origins of 
the amendment in question. 

Although in this fashion the book does important work by way of 
clarification, it presents no startling new facts or new conclusions. The 
author pretty much agrees with those who have “debunked” the con- 
spiracy theory of the amendment as the work of corporate interests 
seeking protection for themselves, finding no evidence in support of 
such a theory apart from a few much-quoted statements. He throws 
but little light on the controversy over whether the amendment makes 
applicable to the states all the protections provided by the first eight 
amendments against the federal government. As for segregation, he 
finds that “there is no indication that the framers of the Fourteenth 
Amendment saw any connection at all between segregation and their 
proposal” (p. 201). In this book he confines himself largely to the 
story of the evolution of the amendment, leaving to another volume 
the tracing of the process of ratification. On the whole it may be said 
that the book somewhat enriches our knowledge of an important period 
in American constitutional history and that in doing so it leaves the 
fundamentals of the story not much changed. 


Johns Hopkins University Car. BRENT SWISHER 


Henry Watterson: Reconstruction Rebel. By Joseph Frazier Wall. 
(New York: Oxford University Press, 1956. Pp. xvi, 350. Illustra- 
tions, bibliography. $6.00. ) 


Kentucky after 1865 continued to occupy an important position in 
national affairs. Few states, regardless of size, population, and edu- 
cational opportunity, could boast of a comparable number of leaders 
of such prestige and influence. Most of these leaders were drawn to 
Louisville where the Civil War had left few scars and considerable 
gold. Technically Louisville was a Southern town; actually it was as 
dedicated to the new morality of business and politics as any other 
urban area in America. 
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In 1868 Henry Watterson, a well-trained newspaperman with a good 
“rebel” background and strong Union sentiments, came to Louisville 
to edit the fabled but dying Louisville Journal of George D. Prentice. 
Young in years, he had been from childhood schooled in the politics 
of Tennessee and Washington. On November 7, 1868, he merged the 
Journal with Walter N. Haldeman’s Louisville Courier, thus creating 
what was to become one of the most powerful newspapers west of the 
Alleghenies. To this paper Watterson contributed editorial direction 
and Haldeman financial wizardry. For fifty years Watterson fulminated 
editorially and Haldeman ran the business office, while the fame of 
the paper spread throughout the land. 

Joseph F. Wall tells this story well. Interwoven with the Watterson 
story is much of the history of Kentucky and a great deal of the story 
of the national Democratic party during his lifetime. Henry Watterson 
was a brilliant editor, an able orator, and was completely inured to 
the hardships of the limelight. Almost from the day he became editor 
of the Courier-Journal he pranced around on the national stage, which 
he preferred to Kentucky. He possessed brass in quantity and never 
permitted his own abilities to be forgotten. He used his well-estab- 
lished connections, the ever-increasing prestige of the Courier-Journal, 
and his personal charm to become spokesman for the “new departure” 
Democrats of the South. Blindly dedicated to tariff reform, he was a 
politician of national importance. Oddly enough he never supported 
Democratic presidents while they were in office. The story of Wat- 
terson as a one-term member of Congress, Democratic bigwig, and 
editorial lecturer of presidents is well told in this biography. 

Watterson could write the burning editorial. His adjectives would 
have made him famous if his other qualities had not. Renowned for 
his comment regarding the party looking to New York for a Democratic 
nominee in 1892, “We shall walk through a slaughter house into an 
open grave,” he delivered hundreds of metaphors to satisfy the de- 
mands of his readers for flowery effusions. Referring to Theodore 
Roosevelt as a speaker, he wrote: “He seized hackneyed truths, dressed 
them in fresh language, and dealt them out as though they were hot 
from his intellectual anvil.” Despite this effulgence, his glittering 
phrases were fresh and they were widely quoted. 

Watterson’s role in the Liberal Republican movement and in the 
stolen election of 1876 is handled far better in this volume than in any 
other. His relations with the Democratic party leaders are analyzed 
carefully and the reasons for his influence with them accounted for. 
He was indeed a remarkable man. The great tragedy of his life was 
his failure to work as hard for Kentucky as he worked for himself. 
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He left behind a virtual Watterson cult, but the average Kentuckian 
looked upon him as something unrea!—a pavonine, irascible, but enter. 
taining editor. He had far less influence in Kentucky than is com. 
monly accorded him. 

This is the best biography of any Kentucky figure yet to appear for 
the period 1865-1920. The author had to mark his own path in his 
research for this volume, either because of lack of significance of Ken- 
tucky and Kentuckians or lack of interest on the part of Kentuckians in 
preserving the records of this period. The sources are few and scat- 
tered. His volume is attractive, well indexed, and extremely well writ- 
ten. It is a thoroughly commendable biography. 

Professor Wall by the subtitle eliminated much appraisal of Wat- 
terson’s effect on Kentucky. While there were excellent reasons for 
this, it is definite that his influence within the state will have to be 
considered before the Watterson story is complete. When done this 
appraisal may explain Watterson’s complete blindness toward the 
great social and economic problems that raged in the state and nation 
during his lifetime. The true Watterson was, as portrayed in this 
biography, a politician whose thinking and training were in terms of 
the 1850's. Like many of his contemporaries he failed to comprehend 
‘the America he lived in. But this does not excuse his ignorance of the 
great looting going on in Kentucky and America and of the great 
protest against what he and his friends stood for. Such incidents as the 
Haldeman-Watterson break with the L. & N., his fight against the 
Kentucky constitution of 1891, his feud with J.C.S. Blackburn dating 
to what the latter termed Watterson’s betrayal of the party in 1876, 
and his blindness to the excesses of the Haldeman-Kohn-Whallen ma- 
chine all are important to the Watterson story. Full coverage of those 
and other stories would reveal much of Watterson’s personality and 
of the history of Kentucky. 


University of Kentucky Bennett H. WALL 


The Virginia Tradition. By Marshall W. Fishwick. (Washington: Pub- 
lic Affairs Press, 1956. Pp. viii, 111. References, bibliographical 
note. $2.50.) 


After-dinner speakers—their stock of jokes about ethnic groups 
shrivelling steadily in the glow of international comity and human 
brotherhood-—should be grateful for this little volume. It is not, as yet, 
illiberal to tell stories about Virginians. Professor Fishwick of Wash- 
ington and Lee University knows a lot of them, some quite good. 
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Here they are sandwiched pleasantly with miscellaneous data about 
Virginia authors, Traveller, and the Williamsburg Restoration. 

For the rest, one may agree with Mr. Fishwick that “The great 
problem for Virginia is not to acquire tradition—but to develop enough 
Virginians who understand it.” Yet it is difficult to believe that these 
chapters, though they would make charming lectures to Northern 
clubwomen mildly interested in the Old Dominion, hold much en- 
lightenment for natives, and still more difficult to concur with Mr. 
Henry Beston—a New England littérateur who furnishes the introduc- 
tion—that “every scholar of American history as well as the general 
reader should welcome” this book. 

Mr. Fishwick’s style is graceful, chatty, and perfectly clear; it re- 
flects wide reading and a nice taste in quotations. But it darts and 
skips like a hummingbird from one subject to the next, and seems 
equally incapable of sustained analysis and of a force sufficient to con- 
vey passion or humor, folly or tragedy. The Virginia tradition includes 
all of these latter, but here everything is made to look a little quaint, 
and most things a little ridiculous, though it would surely wrong Mr. 
Fishwick to accuse him of a seriously satirical intention. 

Sometimes, indeed, he shows an openmouthed reverence and cred- 
ulity. Are the “F. F. V.’s’°—whom “the sound of distant silver trumpets 
urges . . . constantly on”—really beyond compare with other aristoc- 
racies? Are there “still parts of Virginia where a man is dismissed 
with the social judgment, “He is in trade,” even though “recently 
more and more gentle people have dabbled in” that plebeian traffic? 
Is the career of a lawyer, a clergyman, or an officer of the armed forces 
more sought after than success in banking, medicine, or the manu- 
facture of tobacco? Are Virginians quite exempt from the materialism, 
the “passion for money” so distressingly rampant elsewhere in the 
land? 

Ellen Glasgow did not think so, but Mr. Fishwick can praise her 
work without hinting at her indictment of her own society, or at her 
bitter conclusion that the key to that society was now a golden key; 
he laments the self-pity of that “very depressing coda” The Woman 
Within but ignores what its author had to say about subjects other 
than herself. The same flair for omission enables him to talk of Vir- 
ginia’s political past without mentioning the crystallization of the state- 
rights dogma in the crisis of 1798-1800, and of the present Democratic 
“organization” without reference to that paladin of the money-scorners, 
Senator Harry F. Byrd. He quotes Arnold Toynbee’s overstatement of 
the continuing effect which the Civil War has had on the Old Do- 
minion, but avoids its context, the question of “The Nemesis of Cre- 
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ativity,” as exemplified by the “idolization of a dead selt,” which Vir. 
ginia, like South Carolina, was assumed to illustrate. - 

Sometimes, as in his chapter on the Negro, Mr. Fishwick shows 
more readiness to consider truth’s harsher aspects. And he recognizes 
that tradition has tended to ossify in politics, while perhaps exaggerat. 
ing a like tendency in architecture. On the latter topic the reviewer, 
though an admirer of Jefferson’s art, was a little embarrassed to find 
Monticello bracketted, as an expression of its age, with the Parthenon, 
the Taj Mahal, Notre Dame de Chartres—or even Rockefeller Center, 
He learned also, with mounting bewilderment, that “the Jeffersonians 
supplied the brain power for the Revolution” (of 1776), that the Civil 
War “destroyed the . . . academic standing” of the University of Vir. 
ginia, that the honor code in force at that University and elsewhere in 
the Commonwealth is a product of “Romanticism” (undefined ), and 
that the Virginia obsession for genealogy is traceable to that evil genius 
of Dixie, Sir Walter Scott. Mr. Fishwick’s treatment of the “Sir Walter 
disease”—his diagnosis is out of Mark Twain by William E. Dodd- 
strikes the ardent Mr. Henry Beston as “social criticism of the first 
order.” Those familiar with the demolition of this myth by Grace 
Landrum and Walton Patrick may think it better characterized in a 
phrase of its first begetter—“interesting but steep.” 


Alabama Polytechnic Institute Joseru H. Harrison, Jr. 


History of American Technology. By John W. Oliver. (New York: 
Ronald Press Company, 1956. Pp. x, 676. $6.50.) 


It has been recognized for many years that the development of 
technology has been a major factor in America’s unparalleled economic 
advancement. Americans have been credited with a certain Yankee 
ingenuity and inventiveness which have helped them to lighten their 
labors and to increase their production and standard of living far be- 
yond the wildest dreams of an Oriental potentate. Despite the im- 
portance of tools and techniques in our national development, his- 
torians and economists have devoted relatively little attention to this 
important subject. Mr. Oliver should be congratulated for having 
undertaken a greatly needed, though a very difficult, research and 
writing project. 

The History of American Technology is divided into four broad 
chronological periods: (1) before the American Revolution, (2) from 
the Revolution to the Civil War, (3) from the Civil War to 1900, 
and (4) from 1900 to the present. Within these chronological sections 
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are topical chapters which deal with agriculture, transportation, build- 
ing, and other important areas where technological developments have 
been so significant. Chapters are also devoted to the role of science 
in technology, and there is some discussion of the scientific mind in 
America. Throughout the book, the individuals who contributed to 
technological developments are given brief attention. The objective 
of the book is to give a synthesis of American technology in its his- 
torical setting, and its scope is from the primitive custom-order stage 
of production to automation. 

It is fortunate that this general historical survey of American tech- 
nology has been designed for undergraduates and nonspecialists. The 
book is clearly written in simple language, and descriptions of some 
rather complicated aspects of technology have been pleasantly simpli- 
fied. Technical terms are scarce. Specialists looking for detailed dis- 
cussions of their particular interest in technology will not find them in 
this book. It is written in more general terms and is basically descrip- 
tive rather than analytical. Sometimes the author is somewhat too 
general and fails to explain a particular technological development in 
sufficient detail. 

The greatest shortcoming of this book is the lack of a single illus- 
tration. The publisher may have justified omitting illustrative material 
because of the book’s length, 676 pages, but this subject lends itself so 
well to visual aids that the complete absence of illustrations is to be 
regretted. At best it is difficult to describe certain complicated ma- 
chines and technical developments, some of which could be explained 
better with a single picture. This weakness is partially compensated 
for by an excellent index of thirty-five pages. Considering the limita- 
tions of space, this book is an excellent introduction to technology in 
America and it should be in every college library. The bibliographical 
references at the end of each chapter are skimpy and inadequate, but 
do provide a guide for a limited amount of additional reading on most 
of the subjects discussed. 


University of Oklahoma Gupert C. Frre 








Historical News and Notices 


PERSONAL 


Three members of the Florida State University history department 
have received grants-in-aid from the University Research Council, 
Weymouth T. Jordan will do research in ante bellum Southern history, 
Earl R. Beck in recent German history, and Calvin J. Billman in Latin 
American history. The two latter and George A. Lensen and Victor 
S. Mamatey worked on research projects during the summer. Annie 
M. Popper, associate professor of history, who taught at Florida State 
University since 1930, retired July 1, 1956. C. Louise Salley, assistant 
professor, will be visiting professor at Queens College, North Carolina, 
in 1956 1957. Charles W. Arnade, University of Tampa, will be as- 
sistant professor for this academic year. Ludwell H. Johnson, doctoral 
graduate of the Johns Hopkins University and recently on the faculty 
of William and Mary College, has accepted a position as assistant 
nrofessor. 


Gilbert L. Lycan, head of the department of history and political 
science at Stetson University, has been appointed a member of an ad- 
visory committee to aid the Alexander Hamilton Bicentennial Com- 


mission in planning activities for the bicentenary year which begins 
January 11, 1957. 


Grady McWhiney has accepted an assistant professorship in history 
at Millsaps College. 


Joseph C. Vance, assistant professor of history in Clinch Valley Col- 
lege of the University of Virginia, became head of the recent manv- 
scripts section of the Manuscripts Division, Library of Congress, on 
August 1. 


Thomas T. Hammond, University of Virginia, is on leave for the 
1956-1957 session to study in France under a Fulbright grant. 


The Social Science Research Council's grants this spring included: a 
postdoctoral fellowship to Peter J. Coleman, assistant professor of his- 
tory, Park College, for research on mercantilism in the thirteen original 
states, 1776-1860; a first-year graduate study fellowship to Albert E. 
Cowdrey, Tulane University, who will be at Johns Hopkins. Grants- 
in-aid were made to the following: Charles F. Mullett, professor of 
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history, University of Missouri, for research in the United States on the 
idea of history in the English Enlightenment; John L. Snell, associate 
professor of history, Tulane University, for research in Europe on the 
origins of the Weimar Republic and the antecedents of the German 
revolution of 1918; James Harvey Young, associate professor of history, 
Emory University, for research on the social history of patent medicines 
in the United States. 


Ottis C. Skipper of Mississippi State College for Women was visiting 
professor of history in Western Carolina College during the second 
summer term. 


Georgia State College, Atlanta, announces these appointments and 
promotions: John A. Alexander, chairman of the department of history; 
Henry T. Malone, promoted to associate professor; Mrs. Mae S. Rin- 
gold, doctoral candidate at Emory University, assistant professor; A. 
Taber Green, doctoral candidate at Emory University, instructor. 


Warren I. Smith, Roanoke College, joined the faculty of Mississippi 
State College for Women as associate professor of history in September. 


The History Department of Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical 
College announces the following activities and staff changes effective 
September 1956: Alfred Levin, professor, is on a Fulbright Fellowship 
and sabbatical leave of absence in Finland until September 1957, con- 
tinuing research on the Third Imperial Duma; Berlin B. Chapman, pro- 
fessor, is on a sabbatical leave of absence and Social Science Research 
Council grant-in-aid until September 1957; Sidney D. Brown, assistant 
professor, is on a Ford Foundation Fellowship in Japan until Septem- 
ber 1957 to commence research on a biographical study of Okubo 
Toshimichi; he was a visiting lecturer in the Summer Institute on 
the Far East at the University of Kansas on June 27 and 28. Milton 
I. Vanger of Harvard University became instructor in Latin American 
history; Harry Harootunian of the University of Michigan became 
temporary assistant professor in Far East history; John Paul Densford, 
candidate for the doctor’s degree, took a position at temporary in- 
structor in Southwestern State College. Weatherford, Oklahoma; 
Hurshal Herbert Risinger, assistant professor of history in South- 
western State College, Weatherford, became temporary instructor 
in American history; Arthur S. Link, professor of history in North- 
western University, accepted the 1956 Summer Lectureship in History 
and delivered three addresses on Woodrow Wilson. 
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Historica. ACTIVITIES 


The Woodrow Wilson Centennial Celebration Commission desires 
information on all Woodrow Wilson material published or produced 
in 1956. Data are wanted on books, articles, papers, sermons, unpub- 
lished addresses, and for all programs and activities, whether lectures, 
forums, exhibits, TV or radio programs, related to the Wilson Centen- 
nial. Communications should be sent to the Commission, Interior 
Building, Washington 25, D. C. 


President David A. Lockmiller, University of Chattanooga, an- 
nounces that the Lilly Endowment, Inc., of Indianapolis, has granted 
$10,000 to the university in support of a collection of materials on the 
Civil War. The collection will be named in memory of John T. Wilder, 
a Union general who was later mayor of Chattanooga and among the 
university's founders. Gilbert E. Govan, librarian, and James W. Liv- 
ingood, professor of history, will administer the collection, which is to 
be housed in the university's modern library. 


The Institute of Early American History and Culture at Williams- 
burg, Virginia, announces that competition for its 1956 book prize is 
open for books published from January 1-December 31, 1956, in the 
field of early American history and culture. All phases of American 
history to about 1815 are embraced, including the borderlands of the 
British North American colonies and the British West Indian colonies 
to 1776. All types of work except fiction are eligible for the prize of 
$500. Publishers submitting entries should send two copies of each to 
the Director, Institute of Early American History and Culture, Box 
1298, Williamsburg, Virginia, not later than January 15, 1957. 


At the annual meeting of the Nebraska State Historical Society in 
Lincoln, September 29, Howard H. Peckham, president of the American 
Association for State and Local History and director of the Clements 
Library at the University of Michigan, was the speaker at the luncheon 
meeting. Thomas D. Clark, president of the Mississippi Valley His- 
torical Association and head of the department of history at the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, addressed the dinner meeting. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL 


The Manuscripts Division of the Library of Congress has acquired 
the papers of General Hoyt S. Vandenberg, Air Force Chief of Staff 
during five years of the cold war. The papers of two generals of 
World War I, George Van Horn Moseley and Charles P. Summerall, 
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are two other military collections recently acquired. The papers of 
James J. Davis, Secretary of Labor for Presidents Harding, Coolidge, 
and Hoover, and senator from Pennsylvania, have been given to the 
Library by his children. 
Manuscript accessions of the University of Virginia Library include 
the following: 375 additional letters and documents, 1727-1875, of the 
| Cabell family, chiefly papers of Dr. William Cabell, Colonel Nicholas 
Cabell, and Nathaniel Francis Cabell; Carter letterbook, 1732-1781, 
including letters of John, Landon, and Charles Carter, sons of Robert 
“King” Carter; plat map, November 7, 1737, of Brent Town, Prince 
William County, surveyed by John Savage; journal and memoirs, 1763- 
1783, of Charles Joseph Losse de Bayac, subaltern in Rochambeau’s 
command in the American Revolution; letter of Patrick Henry, to 
Messrs. Van Bibber & Harrison, November 22, 1776, announcing 
establishment of a Board of Commissioners for naval matters; letters 
of Thomas Jefferson to Wilson Cary Nicholas, December 31, 1783, on 
education and the Irish; to John Wayles Eppes, December 23, 1800, 
on Aaron Burr and the crisis in the presidential election; from Jacob 
Crowninshield, February 23, 1805, requesting an appointment; to 
Archibald Robertson, August 4, 1825, on payment of a debt; the origi- 
nal will of Jefferson and three inventories of Jefferson’s estate; and 
| additional drawings, including an early sketch of a plan for Monticello; 
payroll of Colonel Theodorick Bland’s Ist Regt. Light Dragoons, and 
muster roll of Captain Whitehead Coleman’s Company, 1779; 24 let- 
ters and documents, 1789-1847, from the papers of General John 
Mason and James Murray Mason, including 6 letters, 1819-1823, from 
Richard Rush; letters of James Madison to Isaac Briggs, 1802, ac- 
knowledging honorary membership in the Sandy Spring Farmer’s So- 
ciety; to Robert Maskell Patterson, October 6, 1831, and to Thomas 
Jefferson Randolph, July 6, 1832, on University of Virginia matters; 
| and a draft of a letter to James Leander Cathcart, ca. August 1834, on 
| Cathcart’s claims against the federal government; letters of James 
Monroe to Walter Jones, January 24, 1808, on Monroe’s intentions in 
| the presidential election of 1808; to the Marshal of Maine, December 
27, 1811, transmitting copy of the third census of the United States; 
to an unknown recipient, May 24, 1815, on an open letter to Mrs. 
Hamilton; and from William Wirt to James Monroe, April 22, 1820, 
on settling the estate of a Mr. Dundas; autograph treatise, 1810, by 
Thomas Rodney, on the exploration of and title to the Floridas and 
Louisiana; Heth family correspondence, 1811-1899, including letters 
| of John Marshall, Jefferson Davis, Mildred Lee, Ambrose Burnside, 
| and Douglas Southall Freeman; letters of John Randolph of Roanoke 
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to David Parrish, June 23, 1812, and November 28, 1814, on war in 
Europe and American neutrality; a fragmentary letter, October 1828, 
to Joseph Nicholson, mentioning a “plot against the speaker,” Andrew 
Stevenson; to Walter Coles, June 11, 1821, on one of Randolph’s slaves; 
to Mrs. Stephen Decatur, April 8, 1828, acknowledging a gift; and 
from Henry St. George Tucker, December 15, 1824, on personal and 
family matters; 7 letters, 1814, from Mrs. Henry Maynadier to Mrs, 
John Rosslay and Mrs. Roger Brooke Taney, with references to Francis 
Scott Key; 1,000 additional letters, ca. 1820-1865, of John Hartwell 
Cocke and the Cocke family of Fluvanna County, Va.; diary, December 
1825, describing a visit to Monticello by an anonymous writer, prob- 
ably a member of the Davies family of Maine; letters of Henry Clay 
to Brantz Mayer, January 17, 1832, on sources of material concerning 
Daniel Boone, and to Robert Perkins Letcher, August 5, 1837, on 
Clay’s prospects for the presidential nomination in 1840; Mexican War 
diary and sketchbook, 1847, of Lieutenant James Wall Schureman; 
papers and journals, 1849-1875, of Colonel Henry S. Hewitt, U. S. 
Army surgeon, on his service in California and in the Civil War, with 
letters from Generals U. S. Grant and W. T. Sherman; 130 Walt Whit- 
man manuscripts, ca. 1850-1889, including the manuscript for the 1860 
edition of Leaves of Grass and correspondence with John Burroughs, 
Anne Gilchrist, Karl Knortz, James Russell Lowell, and others; ca. 400 
letters, 1858-1891, from the correspondence of the English novelist, 
Richard Doddridge Blackmore; 165 letters, documents, and a journal, 
1861-1865, of Charles Hazen Dana, chiefly relating to his Civil War 
service with the 32nd Massachusetts Volunteers; letter, Robert E. Lee 
to Miss Jennie Washington, April 2, 1864, on issuing her a pass through 
the Confederate lines; six letters, 1878-1880, from the correspondence 
of Jefferson Davis and Frank Stringfellow, on the latter’s Civil War 
intelligence work; papers and journals, 1878-1905, of Colonel Valery 


Havard, U. S. Army surgeon, on his services in Western United States, © 


and as a medical observer in the Russo-Japanese War; letterbook, 
1885-1893, of Charles Elisha Taylor, professor and president of Wake 
Forest College; letter, George Washington Cable, Northampton, Mass., 
to E. T. Gladwin, April 20, 1887, with a comment on the Creole people; 
letterbook, 1892-1893, and two scrapbooks, 1904-1911, of James Murray 
Mason (b. 1838), West Virginia politician, concerning the West Vir- 
ginia debt controversy and railroads; ca. 1,600 manuscripts, 1902-1945, 
from the papers of the Virginia novelist, Ellen Glasgow, including let- 
ters from James Lane Allen, Henry W. Anderson, Van Wyck Brooks, 
James Branch Cabell, Douglas Southal! Freeman, Mary Johnston, H. L. 
Mencken, Marjorie Kinnan Rawlings, Booth Tarkington, Allen Tate, 
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Amelie Rives Troubetzkoy, Carl Van Doren, Carl Van Vechten, Hugh 
Walpole, Stark Young, and others; 50 letters, 1913-1921, of Bliss Car- 
men; 92 letters, 1938-1947, of Mrs. Robert Coleman Taylor of New 
York, concerning the assembling of her collection of American novels, 
later presented to the university; ca. 5,000 transcripts and other items 
relating to Thomas Jefferson, from the papers of the late Marie Goebel 
Kimball; typed drafts of H. J. Eckenrode’s works, including his unpub- 
lished “History of Virginia Since 1865”; typed copies of The Grand De- 
sign, The Prospect Before, and Chosen Country by John Dos Passos, 
and notebooks of the author; photocopies acquired include: survey 
book, 1732-1734, of lands surveyed by Robert Brooke on the Cohon- 
golooto River and Opeekon Creek, in Berkeley and Jefferson counties; 
two pages of Le Christianisme devoile (London, 1775), from the Li- 
brary of Thomas Jefferson, with Jefferson’s marginal notes on religious 
freedom; a plat of Poplar Forest, ca. 1790, and a survey of Jefferson’s 
“Lego” plantation in his hand; a 53-page typed copy of a treatise on 
political science entitled “The Genius of the Ruins or a Reverie and a 
Vision amid the Ruins of Palmya of the Desert; by Thomas Jefferson,” 
believed to have been left among the papers of his granddaughter, Sara 
Nicholas Randolph; letters of Jefferson to Maria Eppes, January 7, 1798, 
on marriage; to James Taylor, December 18, 1801, on remittance for 
Madeira wine; to William Roscoe, July 1, 1806, and December 27, 1820; 
and from Roscoe, June 1806, April 29, 1809, and February 28, 1819, on 
Roscoe’s Life of Leo X, the naturalist John Bradbury, and education in 
Europe and America; to Jeremiah Goodman, February 3, 1814, on plan- 
tation affairs; and 15 orders, 1811-1825, to James Leitch, Charlottesville 
and America; to Jeremiah Goodman, February 3, 1814, on plantation 
affairs; and 15 orders, 1811-1825, to James Leitch, Charlottesville 
merchant; letter, Alexander White to George Washington, June 26, 
1790, on Winchester Academy; 36 manuscripts, 1797-1834, of Charles 
Lamb, including letters to Thomas Allsop, Samuel Taylor Coleridge, 
Thomas Hazlitt, and Robert Southey; correspondence, 1850-1881, of 
James Shepard Pike, including letters of William Pitt Fessenden 
and Salmon P. Chase, from originals at Calais Free Library, Calais, 
Maine; and a tape recording of a panel on modern Irish literature with 
discussion by Elizabeth Bowen, Padriac Colum, Oliver St. John 
Gogarty, Denis Johnston, and Sean O’Faolain. 


Enoch H. Crowder: Soldier, Lawyer and Statesman (Columbia, Mis- 
souri, University of Missouri Studies, Volume XXVII, 1955, pp. 286, 
illustrations, bibliography, $5.00), by David A. Lockmiller, is the first 
biography of the Missouri West Pointer who, as the subtitle indicates, 
combined a trio of careers into his lifetime. A cavalry officer who 
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transferred to the Judge Advocate’s Department, Major General 
Crowder served as Judge Advocate General and Provost Marshal Gen- 
eral during the first World War. Following the war he became the 
first ambassador io Cuba. Of all of his work throughout fifty years of 
public service, Crowder is probably best remembered for his part in 
the establishment and development of the selective service system dur- 
ing World War I. 


In Russia Leaves the War (Princeton, Princeton University Press, 
1956, pp. xiv, 544, illustrations, maps, appendix, bibliography, $7.50), 
Volume I of his projected study of Soviet-American Relations, 1917- 
1920, George F. Kennan examines in detail the period between the 
Bolshevik seizure of power in Petrograd in 1917 and Russia’s with- 
drawal from the war a few months later. Based on a multitude of 
sources, including correspondence and interviews with persons who 
were on the scene, this is a highly interesting and important account 
of events and of the fumbling efforts of American diplomacy to face 
new, complex problems for which it was not prepared. 


South Carolina solved the problem of keeping an army in the field 
after Charles Town fell in 1780 by issuing receipts for military duty 
and supplies furnished the state. Beginning in March 1783 interest- 
bearing certificates called indents were issued in payment of these 
accounts. Stub Entries to Indents Issued in Payment of Claims Against 
South Carolina Growing Out of the Revolution, Book K (Columbia, 
South Carolina Archives Department, 1956, pp. vii, 60), edited by 
Wylma Anne Wates, is one of the twenty-five books of stubs which 
were kept giving a summary of the information contained in the in- 
dents. 


In Washington and His Neighbors (Richmond, Garrett and Massie, 
Inc., 1956, pp. xii, 342, maps, diagrams, illustrations, bibliography, 
$5.00) Charles W. Stetson presents Washington as “a private citizen 
on the banks of the Potomac.” Relying heavily upon the Diaries and 
Writings of the Virginian, as well as the land records of tue Northern 
Neck and of Fairfax and Prince William Counties, Stetson casts 
Washington in the role of farmer, plantation owner, citizen, neighbor, 
and man of business. The book also contains many sketches of Wash- 
ington’s relations, friends, and neighbors. 


The Savings Bank of Baltimore, 1818-1866: A Historical and Ana- 
lytical Study (Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press, 1956, pp. 188, ix, 
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tables, appendix, $3.00) is Number 2 in Series LXXII (1954) of the 
distinguished Johns Hopkins University Studies in Historical and Po- 
litical Science. The authors, Peter Lester Payne and Lance Edwin 
Davis, have made an “intensive investigation” of the Bank’s records. 
The result is chiefly an account of the historical background and organi- 
zation of the institution, the Bank’s reactions to economic fluctuations 
and panics, and the role of the Bank in providing capital for Baltimore’s 
growing industry. 


Escape from Reconstruction (Fort Worth, Texas Christian Uni- 
versity, 1956, pp. xv, 140, illustrations, appendix, $2.50), by W. C. 
Nunn, tells the story of the Confederates who migrated to Mexico 
rather than submit to their conquerors. Their dreams of a tropical 
paradise were soon shattered, however, by the grim realities of broken 
Mexican promises, disease, unemployment, and marauding bandits. 
The appendix contains an extensive list of those Confederates who 
briefly made their homes in Carlota and other colonies. 


Articles in Periodicals and Serials on South Carolina Literature and 
Related Subjects, 1900-1955 (Columbia, South Carolina Archives De- 
partment, 1956, pp. viii, 87), by Hennig Cohen is an effort to list all im- 
portant articles in periodicals and serials from 1900 through 1955 on 
native South Carolina writers and other writers directly associated with 
the state. There are a few articles for 1956. 


The Radical Novel in the United States, 1900-1954 (Cambridge, Har- 
vard University Press, 1956, pp. viii, 339, appendix, $6.00), by Walter 
B. Rideout, is “neither an attack nor a defense, but an examination” of 
socialist fiction. The author, in his study of this neglected subject, has 
attempted to increase our knowledge of the relation between a society 
and its literature. The book embraces the entire range of the radical 
novel in the first half of the twentieth century from Isaac Kahn Fried- 
man’s By Bread Alone (1901) to Howard Fast’s Silas Timberman 
(1954). 


August Heckscher, President of the Woodrow Wilson Foundation 
and formerly chief editorial writer for the New York Herald-Tribune, 
has edited selections from Wilson’s published books, magazine articles, 
and speeches. The Politics of Woodrow Wilson (New York, Harper 
and Brothers, 1956, pp. xxiv, 389, bibliography, $5.00), is organized 
under subject headings which follow Wilson’s career from teacher to 
world statesman. An introduction by the editor, in addition to his 
brief comments at the beginning of each section, fits Wilson into the 
pattern of events. 
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ARTICLES ON THE STATES OF THE UPPER SOUTH 


“The Antiecclesiastical Laws of Virginia,” by G. MacLaren Brydon, in 
the Virginia Magazine of History and Biography (July). 

“James Yadkin Joyner, Educational Statesman,” by Elmer D. Johnson, 
in the North Carolina Historical Review (July). 

“Johnston’s Last Stand—Bentonville,” by Jay Luvaas, ibid. 

“Cultural and Social Advertising in Early North Carolina Newspapers,” 
by Wesley H. Wallace, ibid. 

“Educational Activities of the Disciples of Christ in North Carolina, 
1852-1902,” by Griffith A. Hamlin, ibid. 

“The Spirit of Freedom in Western Virginia After 1800,” by John 
Reuben Sheeler, in West Virginia Histery (July). 

“A Short History of Education in West Virginia,” by Roy C. Woods, 
ibid. 

“Bullitt’s Lick, the Related Saltworks and Settlements,” by Robert E, 
McDowell, in the Filson Club History Quarterly (July). 

“Lunsford Pitts Yandell,” by V. F. Payne, ibid. 

“David Rice Atchison, Frontier Politician,” by William E. Parrish, in 
Missouri Historical Review (July). 

“Old Barry County, Mother of Eight Southwest Missouri Counties,” by 
Floyd C. Shoemaker, ibid. 

“Culture and the Missouri Frontier,” by John Francis McDermott, ibid. 

“Private Land Claims in Missouri,” Part III, by Lemont K. Richardson, 
ibid. 


DocuMENTS AND COMPILATIONS ON THE STATES OF THE Upper SouTH 


“New Letters between Hugh Blair Grigsby and Henry Stephens Ran- 
dall, 1858-1861,” edited by George Green Shackelford, in the Vir- 
ginia Magazine of History and Biography (July). 

“Two Virginia Novelists on Woman's Suffrage,” edited by John R. 
Roberson, ibid. 

“Plantation Experiences of a New York Woman,” edited by James C. 
Bonner, in the North Carolina Historical Review (July). 

“Memorandum Book of Governor Isaac Shelby, 1792-1794,” edited by 
Mabel C. Weaks, in the Filson Club History Quarterly (July). 


ARTICLES ON THE STATES OF THE LOWER SOUTH 


“South Carolina—A Protagonist of the War of 1812,” by Margaret 
Kinard Latimer, in the American Historical Review (July). 
“The South Carolinians at the Philadelphia Convention, 1787,” by 
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Ernest M. Lander, Jr., in the South Carolina Historical Magazine 
(July). 

“Wormsloe House and Its Masters,” by Robert Preston Brooks, in the 
Georgia Historical Quarterly (June). 

“The Short Cruise of the C. S. S. Atlanta,” by Malcolm Maclean, ibid. 

“The Perplexing Case of John H. Gregory,” by Margaret Inman 
Meaders, ibid. 

“Education in Georgia During the Period of Royal Control, 1752-1776: 
Financial Support of Schools and Schoolmasters; Public-School 
Masters and Private-Venture Teachers,” by Robert M. McCaul, 
ibid. (June, September). 

“The Confederate Monument in Athens, Georgia,” by E. Merton Coul- 
ter, ibid. (September). 

“The Original Houses of Frederica, Georgia,” by Margaret Davis Cate, 
ibid. 

“The Excavation of the Hawkins-Davison Houses, Frederica National 
Monument, St. Simons Island, Georgia,” by Charles H. Fairbanks, 
ibid. 

“The Earliest Settlements in Wilkes County,” by Alex M. Hitz, ibid. 

“Fort Caroline, Cradle of American Freedom,” by Charles E. Bennett, 
in the Florida Historical Quarterly (July). 

“Alabama’s Political Leaders and the Acquisition of Florida,” by Hugh 
C. Bailey, ibid. , 

“Florida, lowa, and the National “Balance of Power, 1845” by Franklin 
A. Doty, ibid. 

“Florida in 1856,” by Herbert J. Doherty, Jr., ibid. 

“The Abortive Quitman Filibustering Expedition to Cuba, 1853-1855,” 
C. Stanley Urban, in the Journal of Mississippi History (July). 

“Early Mississippi Physicians,” by John A. Milne, ibid. 

“Applicability of the Public Land System to Louisiana,” by Harry L. 
Coles, Jr., in the Mississippi Valley Historical Review (June). 
“Folklore and Social History in Arkansas,” by Vance Randolph, in the 

Arkansas Historical Quarterly (Summer). 

“Militia Disturbances in Arkansas During Reconstruction,” by Otis A. 
Singletary, ibid. 

“The Judge Berry Story,” by Thomas Rothruck, ibid. 

“Pro-Industrial Sentiment and Cotton Factories in Arkansas, 1820- 
1863,” by Richard W. Griffin, ibid. 

“Negroes and Indians on the Texas Frontier, 1831-1876,” by Kenneth 
W. Porter, in the Journal of Negro History (July). 

“The Horrell War,” by P. J. Rasch, in the New Mexico Historical Re- 
view (July). 
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“The Indigenous Indians of the Lower Trinity Area of Texas,” by 
Marvin C. Burch, in the Southwestern Historical Quarterly (July), 

“Retracing the Chisholm Trail,” by Wayne Gard, ibid. 

“A History of the Civil Courts in Texas,” by Leila Clark Wynn, ibid. 

“Red River Station—An Address,” by Glenn O. Wilson, ibid. 

“The First Twenty-five Years of the University of Texas,” by George 
Pierce Garrison, ibid. 

“The Texas Militia During Reconstruction”, by Otis A. Singletary, ibid, 


DocuMENTS AND COMPILATIONS ON THE STATES OF THE LOWER SoutH 


“Recollections of Samuel Gourdin Gaillard,” in the South Carolina His. 
torical Magazine (July). 
“The Papers of Lachlan McIntosh, 1774-1799,” Part IX, edited by 
Lilla M. Hawes, in the Georgia Historical Quarterly (June). 
“The Letter Book of Thomas Rasberry, 1758-1761,” Part I, edited by 
Lilla M. Hawes, ibid. (September). 

“Letters from Columbia County Confederate Soldiers,” edited by Ted 

R. Worley, in the Arkansas Historical Quarterly (Summer). 

“Letters of Thomas B. Hanley, 1863-1864,” edited by Willard E. Wight, 
ibid. 

“Notes on the Longhorn-Chisholm Trail,” by Walter E. Long, in the 
Southwestern Historical Quarterly (July). 

“Calendar of the Letters of Antonio Martinez, Last Spanish Governor 
of Texas, 1817-1822,” continued, translated and edited by Virginia 
H. Taylor, ibid. 

“My Life in Tarrant County and Other Parts of Texas,” by Sallie 
Haltom, ibid. 

“Ben McCulloch Letters,” edited by Edward M. Coffman, ibid. 


GENERAL AND REGIONAL ARTICLES, DOCUMENTS, AND COMPILATIONS 


“A Footnote to the Pottawatomie Massacre, 1856,” edited by Robert W. 
Johannsen, in the Kansas Historical Quarterly (Autumn). 

“Cotton Breeding in the Old South,” by John Hebron Moore, in Agri- 
cultural History (July). 

“Atticus G. Haygood: Liberal Spokesman of the New South,” by 
Judson C. Ward, Jr., in the Emory University Quarterly (June). 

“D. H. Hill and Higher Education in the New South,” by Hal Bridges, 
in the Arkansas Historical Quarterly (Summer). 

“The Jefferson Davis-William H. Bissell Duel,” by Donald Fred Ting- 
ley, in Mid-America (July). 
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“John Bright and the British Attitude to the American Civil War,” by 
Roman J. Zorn, ibid. 

“Lincoln’s Difficult Decisions,” by Bruce Catton, in Civil War History 
(June). 

“Breakout at Harper’s Ferry,” by John W. Mies, ibid. 

“Civil War: Fact and Fiction,” by Ulysses S. Grant, III, ibid. 

“The U. S. Sanitary Commission,” by William Y. Thompson, ibid. 

“Field and Siege Pieces,” by Fairfax Downey, ibid. 

“Inside the Democratic National Convention of 1904,” edited by Rich- 
ard B. Doss, in the Virginia Magazine of History and Biography 
(July). 

“Letters From H. J. Hightower, A Confederate Soldier, 1862-1864,” 
edited by Dewey W. Grantham, Jr., in the Georgia Historical 
Quarterly (June). 

“Confederate Life at Home and in Camp: Seven Letters,” edited by 
George W. Clower, Jr., ibid. (September). 

“The Civil War Recollections of Cornelia C. Hampton,” edited by 
Frederick D. Williams, in Michigan History (June). 
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